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Report on the Economic Survey of Small Industries, 1954 

District-24.Pargaiias . / 

0.1. Introduction: The present report is the fifth tie* ol 

reports on the small industries of the State. It deals with the small ifednstrieo 
of the district of i4-Pargaua8 excluding those towns and rural areas covered 
in the Calcutta Industrial area, for which a separate report will be submitted. 


1.1. Preliminary work: The listing of establishments in respect of 
small industries in urban areas of tlie district was done on a complete 
enumeration basis but in the rural areas 10 per cent, of the total number of 
villages were selected for the purpose. All the villages in the sample, how- 
ever, were comi)letely enumerated. The number of towns and villages 
covered in this district arc 31 and 372, resi)cctively. Nineteen towns and 9 
villages out of the above have been, however, included in the Calcutta 
Industrial area whicli has been defined a.s follows: — 


(a) Howrah city including Bibpur police-station. 

(h) The following police-stations: — 

(i) All the police-stations of Ihirrackpore subdivision. 

(ii) I'ollyguiige. 

(iii) Behala. 

(iv) Metiahruz. 

(v) Chinsnrah. 

(vi) Bhadreswar. 

(vii) Seram pore. 

(viii) Fttarpara. 

(ix) Bally. 

(x) Chandernagore. 


1.2. The esiahlishments were classified into 80 classes according to the 
principal products manufactured iu each establishment as in the case of 
the small industries of Calcutta. To meet the requirements of the Direc- 
torato of Industries, the following 14 classes of industries already included 
under the SO broad classifications were, however, considered separately, 
namely, (1) steel trunks, (2) steel-wire products, (3) cutlery, (4) cycle parts, 
(5) locks, (0) silk-rearing, (7) silk-reeling, (8) silk-weaving, (9) artificial 
silk, (10) mats, (11) sports goods, (12) brush manufacture, (13) simple types 
of mathematical instruments and (14) coir and coir products. The small 
industries were thus classified into 100 classes in all. Tlie names of the 
industries are shown in Appendix B. The schedule used for listing the 
names of industries is given in Appendix A. 

1.3. The preliminary work as referred to in the above paragraph wa» 
completed by the field staff of the Agricultural Statistics Branch of the 
Bureau during the marginal time in 1952. In order to get more up-to-date 
information on the above 14 classes of industries as mentioned in paragraph 
1.2, it was necessary to carry out a special survey in certain centres of the 
districts where the industries under investigation were known to be localised. 
In 24-Parganns during the first phase of the special survey, listing of estab- 
lishments of specified industries w’os done on a complete enumeration basis 
in Badnria town and in some villages of Sandeshkhali, TTnroa, Sw.arup- 
iiagar. Budge Budge, Bishnupur, Falta, Basirhat, TTashnnbad, Oaighnfa, 
Baduria and Deganga police-stations, which, are known to be the localised 
centres for locks, mats and coir products industries. 
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1.4. Each class of Industry was, as in the case of small industries of 
Calcutta, further subdivided into the following 4 categories, viz., (i) using 
power and employing less than 10 workers, (2) using power and employing 
10 or more worl^rs, (3) not using power and employing less than 10 workers 
and (4) not using power and employing 10 or more workers. 

2.1. Specified industries: It is to be noted, however, that the localised 
‘centres constituting a fraction of the total area of the district, were sur- 
veyed in the year 1954 and in order to ascertain the total number of establish- 
ments in respect of specified industries, the following procedure has been 
adopted. As already stated, listing of establishments in urban areas during 
both the surveys was done on a complete enumeration basis. In the preli- 
minary survey, all the towns in the district were surveyed by only selected 
centres where the specified industries are localised were covered during the 
second round survey. The total number of establishments in siJecified 
industries in the district has been obtained by summing up the number of 
such industries in those localised centres as found during the second round 
survey with the total number of establishments in the other towns as found 
during the first round. In the rural areas, (estimates were first prepared 
for the entire district excluding the areas where the specified industries are 
localised. This number added up to the number of establishments obtained 
from the areas where the industries are lo(‘alised was taken as the total 
number of establishments for the rural area us a whole. 

2.2. It may be noticed in this connection that the above 14 iiidiisiries 

were originally included under thn‘e parent classifications, viz., (i) (Icneral 
Engineering (29), (ii) Silk and Artificial Silk (.Vi) and (iii) 1) nspecitied 
industries (O-l). The numbers of establish men ts now included under tbe 
three par(*nt rdassifi cations, tberelore, have* been taken to be remainders 
of the original population figures under these broad In^ads alter deducting 
the total numbers of establishments under (be sf)e(nfied industries in eaeb 
group. For example, the number of establislinieiits under “general 
engineering'' was obtained by subtracting tbe algo])raic. sum of the iuimb(u‘s 
of establishments under ‘‘steel trunks", “cutlery", “steel-wire products", 
“cycle parts" and “locks" as obtained during tbe second round survey from 
the total number under parent classification in the preliminary survey. 
Expressed mathematically, the total number in tin* ])ar(?nt classification is 
{N—£i fii) where N denotes the number of establishments obtained during 
the preliminary survey in the parent elassification, and Ui reprc’sc'ids ilic 
number of establishments in the specified industry during the second 

round survey. The same procedure has been ado])ti*d in both rural and 
urban areas. 

3.1. The Sample: The total number of establishments included in 
categories 1, 2 and 4 of the different indiivstries were found to be very small 
as comi)ared to tlie total number of establishments in category 3. For tbe 
pur])Ose of drawing samples for the economic snrvey, therefore, the entire 
district was first stratified as follows: — 

(i) Categories 1, 2 and 4 of each class of industry were considered 
separately for the urban and rural areas and 

(li) the establishments in category 3 of each class of industry in the 
urban and rural areas were considered together for drawing 
samples. As pointed out in paragraph 1.4 of the report, category 
3 includes small establishments not using power and employing 
less than 10 workers. As the main characteristics of these 
cottage industries are practically the same in both urban and 
rural areas, it was decided to consider them together for reduc- 
ing tbe number of samples in tbe interest of economy. 



3.2, The number of samples drawn from each category and class of 
industry lias been taken to be as follows: — 


(а) 1—26 

(б) 26—100 . . 

(c) 101—500 . . 

(d) 501 and above 


. . C^omplete enumeration. 

. . 40 per cent, with a minimum of 25. 

. . 10 per cont. with a minimum of 40. 

. . 2.5 per cent, with a minimum of 50. 


Samples were drawn systematically, hut in those cases where systematic 
samples could not be drawn, principles of random samiding w^ere followed. 
Altogether 1,291 samples were selected in this district. 

3.3. It will be noticed that in the rural areas samples were drawn at 
two stages for the preparation of district-wise estimates for the various 
classes of industries. As pointed out in paragraph 1.1, the first stage was 
confined to the listing of establishments in about 10 per cent, of the total 
number of villages. At the second stage a sub-sample of establishments 
was drawn for the economic survey oii the basis given in paragraph 3.2. 

3.4. On scrutiny of tlie economic 8urvt‘y records it was observed that 
both cla>sitication and category as recorded j)reviously in certain schedules 
required to be cliangcHl. ])uring the interval between listing and the 
ec()iiomi<* tMupiiry, the number of work(?rs engaged in some establishments 
were foiuid to liave hecui clia aged n»quiring amendments of division into 
categories. Moreover it was found in some eases that the classification of 
an e^tahlishment by indust rs on the basis of prineii)al i)rodu(*ts as reported 
by the owners at tlie listing stage was not (‘orrect. The ]) 0 ]mlati()n figures 
aec(udingly had to be adjiisied on tlu^ basis of sain])le figures. The basis 
filially ado])1ed for adjustment of population figures is given bekm which 
is tile same as in the ease of tlu^ small industries of Calcutta. 

Tlien* are 100 industries and 4 categories in each industry, i.e., in all 
100x4 equal to 400 groups. 

Let and diuudt* resj)cctively the jiopulation. and sample 

figures iu groups 1 and 2. 

Let furtJier assume that out of A^j samples as miginally reported in 
gioup J actually ladong to grouji 2 wliile w ,2 -^2 samx)les actually 

hehmg to groui> 1 instead of grou]) 2. The adjusted ]»oj)u]aiion figures in 

groups 1 and 2, liave been lakeu to be eqmil to (Pj — ) and 

Aj JVg 

n,Pj , UjPj 

{P 2 ^ ) respectively. 

The above formulae liave lieen generalised for adjusting jmpulation 
figures wherever more than two groups are involved. 

4.1. Field work for the economic enquiry: Tlie field work in connection 
with the economic survey of the small industries was done in the marginal 
time in 1954 by the field staff of the Agricultural Statistics llranch in the 
district. Tt inay be mentioned tliat the small industries of the Slate are not 
evenly distributed particularly in rural areas. This created tlie need for 
large-scale movement of field staff in different police-stations. T^rogramme, 
however, were drawn in such a w'ay that the entire survey work in the 
district was c*ompleted before the commencement of the Jute/Aus season. 
Economic emiuiry by the district staff commenced on the Ist April, 1954 
and was completed by (he 29th June, 1954. In all 30 Assistant Investigators 
were engaged in the survey work and 2,414 man-days w’ere spent. 
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4.2. The difficulties encountered by the field staff were of the same 
nature as experienced by the staff in the other districts and were mainly as 
follows : — 

(i) The owners of establishments in most cases do not maintain books 
of accounts. Information on specific items were, therefore, 
given by them only approximatel 3 '. There was a general 
tendency to show tlie cost of production as being higher than 
what it was. It was» tlierefme, necessary in many cases to ask 
(juestions on allied matters to chock up their slatemeiiTs. 

(ii) It was a very difficult task on tlie ]>art of investigators to collect 
informations from such estahiisliments as liave grown uj) as 
necessary adjuncfs to big trading concerns, siKili as, radio and 
gramo])hone repairing, (oin pounding of Ayurvedic, mediriiies 
attached to the dis])ensary of a physi(‘ian, etc. 

(iii) Identification of samples caused immense trou])lc to the sfalf. In 
rurjil areas, particularly in the ahsence of anj' name of the con- 
cern, it was very difficult to find out the a(dual location of the 
small industries and to trace out owners of siu li conemns. 
iv) Coiisiderahle difficulties were encountered hy the field stall* due to 
bad (uminiunieatioii in some parts of tJie rural aicais of this 
district. 

5.1. Comflilation: The scheme for the compilation and analysis of data 
in respect of towns^ other than Calcutta and rural areas of the' State was 
approved and sanction finally accorded the Finance Department on the 
IHh June, 1954 for the eiifertainmont of necessary stall and for other coii- 
iiiigerit expenses in this connection. The comi)iJation and analytical work, 
however, started on tin* 7ih June, 1954 and is scheduled to he completed hy 
tlie Gtli MarcJi, 1955. The staff sanc.tioric'd were 1 slat isliciau, 1 supervisor, 
12 inspectors, fiO assistant computers, 2 lower division clcuks, 1 i^^pisi ancl 
5 orderlies and peons. The Statistician was in charge of scrutiny ancl 
analj’sis of the data. A Deputy Director of the Ifuicau snpervisc*d tin* work 
geiierally, the entire operations being cronduc tc*d under the guidance cif ihc^ 
Director. 

G.1. Schedule of the economic enquiry: The schedules ummI for iho 
ecamomic enquiry are shown in Api)CMuIix V. 'I’hc> fiisl j)art of the schedule' 
dealing with the general economic* condition of tin' associated family 
remained the same as designed for the ec*onomic cuiquiry in Cahuitla. Some 
additions were, however, made in the sec'ond j>art of the pur|)ose of obtain- 
ing additional inform at icm relating tea availability of raw materials, 
agencies for sale, character of compedition, if any, f.‘ic*ed hy the inclu>irles 
and details about inacdiinc*ries and tools used as reejuired hy the Direc'torate 
of Industries. 

7.1. Details of the Sample: A statement showing the total niimher of 
samples allotted in the district, number of schedules rejc'cted due to different 
causes and the number of sohc*dules finally accepted for aiiaU^sis is shown 
in Appendix D. It will be seen that out of a total number of 1.291 samples, 
790 8amx)les onlj" were acce])ted for analysis. Five hundred one samples 
were rejected due to various rc'asons. Out of these 501 rejected samxiles J.S 
were found cdosed. 1.34 not in existence anj" longer and 222 could not be 
traced. In cases of 12 samples, the owners refused to give any information. 
One hundred ten were rejected due to various reasons. These accounted for 
a total of 501 rejections. Xo schedule was rejected on scrutiny. Ttc'garding 
factories which were not found in existence at the lime of the economic 
survey in 1954, it may he stated that these were found functioning at the 
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listing stage in 1952. Many of tliese snuil) establishments crop up and grow 
out oi existence frequently or shift from place to place. The total number 
of such establishments, perhaps, remain more or less the same from year to 
year in normal time. Whatever may be the implications of these peculiar 
circumstances, the estimates presented in this rejmrt refer to tJie economic 
conditions as found in the sample in 1954 applied to the total number of 
concerns as found during the listing stage in 1952. 

8.1. Industries of the districts Appendix 1) referred to in the i)reced- 
ing paragraph shows the samples allotted to 5*1 (‘lasses of industries. As 
stated in paragraidi 1.2 the total number of elass(‘s adopted for the surveys 
is 100 as shown in Appendix B. A’o estahlishment of the remaining 47 
classes of industries was found iii the disiriet at any stage of the survey. 
Jt will also be noticed from Appendix 1) that information was not available 
for 5 classes of industries out of the above oil. Those were found non- 
existent at the time of the economic survey. The economic data included 
in this report, therefore, refer to the remaining 48 industries. Only 85 out 
of 48 industries had more than c9 estahlishments according to estimates 
made. Industries having less Ilian 21 establisliinents were lumped together 
as “all other industries” for the jiurimses of estimates of details. It was 
however decided that the specified iudiistries as mentioned in paragraph 1.2 
for which detailed information is reipiirtHl by the JJirectorale of Industries 
should he shown separately and not included under the Jiead “all other 
industries” even if any such industry Imd less than 21 esiablishmeuls. Only 
10 industries having less than 21 establishments were accordingly lumped 
together and the tallies show details in respect of 38 industries. These* are 

(1) wheat ])roducts, (2) rice milling, (3) rice products, (4) biscuits. (5) 
sweets, (()) sugar, ( 7 ) distilleries, (8) vegetable oils, (9) earthenwares, (10) 
paper produces, (11) cotton t<‘xttles, (J2) cliemiculs, (13) general engiiu'ering, 
(14) blacksmith, (15) ste(‘l trunk, (16) cutlery, (17) locks, (18) fc)otw(‘ar, (19) 
bricks, (20) wood chopping, (21) wtiodware, (22) bamboo products, (23) bidi, 
(24) shawl repairing, (25) tailoring, (20) rope, (27) unspecified industries, 
(28) gold ornfimenis, (29) watch repairing, (30) toys, (31) dairy, (32) laundry, 
(33) carts, (34) apparel, (35) musical instruments, (36) mats, (37) lirush 
manufacture, (38) coir jiToducfs. The tables also show details for 10 indus- 
tries pooled together, each of which has less than 21 establishments in the 
district, namely, (1) brass products, (2) rubber manufacture, (3) plastics, 
(4) tobacco products, (5) printing, (6) liosiery, (7) electroplating, (8) 
photographs, (9) photoframing, (10) conch products. 

Table I indicates the number oF establishments which were found at 
the listing stage but were found closed or non-existent during the survey iii 
the second phase. The esiablishments belong to 5 classes of industries 
namely, (1) soap, (2) tanning, (3) groundnut decorticating, (4) textile 
dyeing, (5) hay cutting. 

9.1. Results af the surveys As slated in paragraph 7.1 above, 790 
samx>les were accepted for analysis. The tables prepared as a result of this 
analysis are described below. The table headings are: — 

(1) Summary of resiilts. 

(2) Employment position in the associated families by industries. 

(3) Distribution of average number of non-working dependants in the 

associ-ated families by industries and by causes. 

(4) Percentage distribution of the members of the associated families 

(including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 
of education. 
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(5) Average annual income (Rs.) of the associated families by indus- 

tries and by sources of income. 

(6) Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated families 

by industries. 

(7) Production of crops grown per associated family by industries and 

by varieties of crops. 

(8) Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groujis of items 

of the associated families by industries. 

(f)) Avarage number of nuin-inontlis ’worked per establishment by 
industries and by total values of assets. 

(10) Average value (Its.) of assets per establisliment by industries and 

by dift'erenl assets. 

(lOA) Estimated number of some important machines used by selected 
industries. 

(11) Average value (Rs.) of liabilities per establishment by industries 
and by dilferent liabilities. 

»1‘J) Dislribution of liabilities (Rs.) ])er establisliment by industries and 
by soiirct's of liabilities. 

(1-1) Labour employed per establisliimuit by different age-groups. 

(14) Hired labour employed and wages jiaid per man-month per 
establishment by age-groujis. * 

(14A) Distribution of family labour by ind\istries. 

(lb) Consumption of fuels, lubiieatiug materials, raw materials, etc., 
jier esiablislimeut by industries. 

(IbA) Quantity and value of raw mafcrials, etc., per establisliment by 
industries. 

(10) Production and sale of finisbed goods, amount received for work 
dune for otliers jiej’ esiablivsbment and value of work done jier 
mau-niontb by industries. 

(](>A) Quantity and value of liiiislied yiroducis made during tbe year for 
sale per establisliment by industries. 

(17) Average cost as percentag(‘ of average value of production per 
establisliment by industries. 

b.2. Whenever j^ossiblc, date within each industry have been shown 
separately for each of the lour categories of establishments eimiiiorated in 
j)aragra])h 1.4. 

Ibd. The weighted averages in each industry have been enlculated on 
the basis of total figures. The 1(5 imlustries, the total number of establish- 
ments in each of ^vJliclJ is 20 (»r below' bave been groujied and sbow'ii as 
“all otIuT industries’^ Reference may be made to tlie individual tables for 
obtaining information in detail. In tbe yiaragrapb below an attempt has 
btH*n mad(‘ to bring out the salient features only. 

]t).l. Tbe tables are discussed below : — 

Table 1: Summary of results. — This table summarises tbe statistics on 
(i) total number of establisbments, (ii') total and average value of assets, (iii) 
totiil and average number of labour employed divided into family labour and 
hired labour, (iv) total and average amount of wages paid to hired labour, 
(v) total and average value of raw' materials, etc., consumed, (vi) total and 
average value of fuels consumed, (vii'i total and average cost of production 
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excluding family labour, (viii) total and average value of work done per 
establishment for each industry as well as (ix) average total cost (excluding 
family labour) as percentage of average value of luoduction. Column (4) 
of the table shows the number of establishments witliin the district in each 
industry. It will be noticed that there were altogether ^8,409 small manu- 
facturing establishments in the district. One hundred sixty -five establish- 
ments were, however, excluded for lack of information at the listing stage. 
The number of establishments within each industry, for which relevant 
information could not be obtained, is given in column (5). Column yC) 
shows the number of establishments on the basis of which the estimates in 
the different tables presented in this report were jncpared. It will be seen 
that the figures in column (6) have been obtained by subtracting the figures 
in column (5) from the figures given in column (4). 

The total number of establishments in all small industries of the district 
of 24-Parganaa ha^s therefore been estimated to be 88,244. Total value of 
raw materials used is about Rs. 4.8 crores, total value of work done about 
lls. 9.2 crores. Total labour employed is ahoui 90,500 of whom about 24,500 
only are hired. Total wages paid to hired labour per year in the small 
industries of the district of 24-Pargauas aie about Its. 82.9 lakhs. 

10.2. Details for individual industries will he available in the tables. 
For ready reference the industries have been divided into groups by different 
characteristics and shown below. Except (a) below the distribution are for 
averages. For example, in those industries whose assets have been shown 
as between lls. 501 to Rs. 1,000 there may he a few establishments whose 
assets are above or below the aforesaid range. The statement means that 
the average assets of establishments in those industries fall within this range. 
It should also be noted that in some cases the values of few large establish- 
ments often raises the average value for the industry as a whole so as to 
shift the industry into a group of higher value. For a study of details 
reference should be made to the appropriate tables at the end of the report. 
The distribution have been shown under the following headings; — 

(a) Distribution into groups by number of establishments. 

(b) Distribution into groups by average value of assets per establish- 

ment. 

(c) Distribution into groups by average number of workers per estab- 

lishment including family labour. 

(d) Distribution into groups by percentage of family labour to total 

labour per establishment. 

(e) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per 

year per establishment. 

(f) Distribution into groups by total labour employed per industry 

including family labour. 

(g) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials con- 

sumed per year per establishment. 

(h) Distribution into groups by average cost of production excluding 

family labour per year per establishment. 

(i) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year 

per esablishment. 

(j) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 

industry. 

(k) Distribution into groups by average income per year per establish- 

ment including cost of family labour. * 
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The above are discussed below. The main tables show estimates for 
38 industries, each separately and 10 industries lumped together. But in 
presenting the distributions as indicated above each industry of the group 
of the aforesaid 10 industries has been considered separately. The numbers 
of establishments being small the estimates are subject to large errors in 
respect of these 10 industries. The tables should therefore be used with 
caution whenever any of these 10 indutrsies orcur. 


{a) Distribution into groups by mimher of establishments. 


No. of establishments. 

No. of 
industries. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Up to 6 

5 

Steel trunk, rubber, plastics, electroplating an 
photoframing. 

6—25 

10 

Brass products, cutlery, locks, wood chopping, tobacco 
products, printing, hosiery, photograplu, conch 
products and brush manufactures. 

26—250 

14 

Wheat products, biscuits, distilleries, paper products, 
bricks, shawl repairing, rope, watch repairing, toys, 
laundry, carts, apparel, musical instruments and 
coir products. 

261—1,000 

8 

Sugar, vegetable oils, chemicals, general engineering, 
footwear, woodware, dairy and mats. 

1,001—3,500 

8 

Bice products, sweets, earthenwares, blacksmith, 
bamboo products, tailoring, unspecified industries 
and gold ornaments. 

3,501 and above 

3 

Bice milling, cotton textile and bidi. 


48 


The names of the industries have been shortened in these tables. Here 
for example, chemicals include drugs and pharmaceuticals. It is evident 
from this table that none of the industries under steel trunk, rubber, 
plastics, electroplating and photoframing shown in the first row, have more 
than 5 establishments. Similarly the last row shows that there are more 
than 3,500 establishments in 3 industries, namely, rice milling, cotton tex- 
tiles and bidi. The actual number is shown in the table itself. It may be 
noted that the largest number of small establishments occur in the following 
eleven industries, namely, rice products, sweets, earthenwares, blacksmith 
bamboo products, tailoring, unspecified industries, gold ornaments, rice 
milling, cotton textiles and bidi. The eleven industries constute about 82 
per cent, of the total of 38,244 establishments in the district. 


(6) Distribution into groups by average value of assets per establishment 


Average value of 
assets (Rs.) 

( 1 ) 


No. of Number of 
industries, establii^* 
ments. 


(2) (8) 


Names of industries. 


(4) 


Up to 100 10 6,969 Rioe products, susar, distilleries, paper 

products, locks, bamboo products, un* 
specified industries, photoframing, electro- 
plating and apparel. 


17,789 Bice milling, earthenwares, cotton textiles, 
blacksmith, footwear, toys, laundry, dairy, 
musical instrument^ mats and brui^ 
manufactures. 


101—260 


11 
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(h) Distribution into group a hy a re rage value of assets per estahlishmenis 


Average value of 

No, of 

Number of 

assets (Bs.) 

industries. 

establish- Names of industries, 

ments. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

251—500 

9 

8,779 

iSweets, vegetable oils, general engineering, 
wooclwurc, bidi, shawl i*epairing, carts, 
coir products and biscuits. 

501—1,000 

7 

88 

Brass products, steel trunk, wood choppig, 
hosiery, watch repairing, photographs 
and conch products. 

1,001—2,000 

7 

4,306 

Wheat products, chemicals, cutlery, rubber 
products, tobacco products, tailoring and 
gold ornaments. 

2.001—5,000 

2 

J48 

Printing and rope. 

6,001 and above 

2 

165 

Bricks and plastics. 


48 38,244 


It appears from the first row that there arc tea industries, namely, rice 
])ro(lucts, sugar, distilleries, paper products, locks, bamboo products, un- 
sjjccified industries, electroplating, photoframing and apparel in which the 
total number of establishments is 6,969 and in whi(‘h the average value of 
total assets does not exceed Its. 100. Similarly the last row shows that 
there are in all 165 establishments in 2 industries, namely, bricks and 
plastics ill which the assets exceed Ks. 5,000 per establishment. The con- 
( eiitration is heavy in the group lis. iOl — 250. This assets group accounts 
lor 47 per cent, of the total number of establishments in the district. 


(c) Distribution into groups by average number of worlers per establisnment 

including family labour 


Average No. of 

Number 

Number 


workers. 

of 


of osta- 

Names of industries. 


industries. 

blishments. 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

0—1 


2 

7 

Electroplating and photoframing. 

1—2 


19 

11,757 

Wheat products, rice milling, sugar, dis- 
tilleries, paper products, chemicals, steel 
trunk, locks, footwear, wood chopping, 
bamboo products, tobacco products, 
unspecifiod industries, watch repairing, 
toys, laundry, photographs, carts and 
musical instruments. 

2—3 


16 

21,692 

Bice products, sweets, vegetable oils, 
earthenwares, cotton textiles, balcksmith, 
woodware, shawl repairing, hosirey, tailor- 
ing, gold ornaments, dairy, apparel, 
mats, brush manufacture and coir pro- 
ducts. 

3—4 


7 

824 

Biscuits, brass products, general engineer- 
ing, cutlery, rubber, printing and conch 
products. 

4—6 


2 

3,799 

Bidi and rope. 

5 and above 

•• 

2 

165 

Bricks and plastics. 


48 


38,244 
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The group 1 — 2 actually indicates the range 1.01 — ^2.00. similarly for 
other groups. The first row shows the names of industries which are small- 
est in size and do not employ more than one person on the average. Similar- 
ly, for other rows. Concentration is the highest in the two groups, 1 — 2 and 
2 — 3. The former accounts for about 31 per cent, and the latter about 07 
per cent., a total of SS per cent, of the total number of establishments. The 
largest number of industries occur in the first group, whereas, the latter 
covers a smaller number. Four industries, namely, bidi, rope, bricks and 
plastics with 3,964 establishments employ more than 4 persons on the average. 


(d) Distribution into groups by perceniagv, of family labour to total labour 

per establishment 


Porconta#?© of 
family labotir. 


Number Number 
of of esta* 

industries, blishments. 


Names of industries. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

up to 26 

2 

3,664 

Bidi and plastics. 

26—60 

5 

330 

Biscuits, steel trunk, rubber products, 
bricks and rope. 

60—60 


2,336 

Brass products, Roneral engineering, shawl 
repairing, gold ornaments and bniah 
manufactures. 

60—70 


3,423 

Wheat proilucts, wood chopping, wood- 
ware, printing, tailoring, conch pro<lucts 
and coir products. 

70—80 


3,330 

Sweets, cutlery, tobacco 2 >roducta and 
dairy. 

80—90 


6,021 

Bice products, c^hemicals, blacksmith, locks, 
photographs and carts. 

90—100 

19 

20,141 

Rice milling, sugar, distilleries, vegetable 
oils, earthenwares, paper products, cotton, 
textiles, footwear, bamboo products, 

hosiery, unspecified industries, electro- 
plating. watch repairing, toys, laundry, 
photo framing, apparel, musical instru- 
ments and mats. 


48 

38,244 



Here the group 25 — 50 actually indicates the range 25.01 — 50.00. 
Similarly for other groups. The first and the second row indicate that bidi, 
plastics, biscuits, steel trunk, rubber, bricks and rope with 3,994 establish- 
ments employ family labour which is less than 50 per cent, of the total 
labour. The concentration is the highest in the last group, i.e., 90 — 100 per 
cent, of family labour, comprising 53 per cent, of the total number of estab- 
lishments in the district. Nineteen out of a total of 48 industries occur in 
this group. 
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(c) Di^nbution into groups hy average wages paid to hired labour per year 

per estahlishment 


Average wages paid 
to hired labour. 

Nilmber 

of 

Number 
of esta* 

Names of industries. 

(R8.) 

industries. 

blishments 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 25 

8 

17,733 

Rice milling, earthenwares, cotton textiles 
bamboo products, unspeoiiiod industries, 
laundry, musical instruments and mats. 

26—100 

7 

5,230 

Rice products, distilleries, vegetable oils, 
blacksmith, tobacco products, watch 
repairing and photographs. 

101—250 

8 

5,494 

Sweets, chemicals, general engineering, locks, 
woodware, shawl repairing, djairy and 
carts. 

J51— 6(M) 

10 

4,076 

Wheat products, brass products, cutlery, 
rubber, wood chopping, tailoring, gold 
ornaments, conch products, brush manu- 
factures and coir products. 

501—1,000 . . 

3 

41 

Biscuits, steel trunk and printing. 

1,001 and above 

4 

40 

3,964 

36,537 

Bidi, rope, bricks and plastics. 


The number of industries in tiiis table is 40 as against 48 in other tables, 
This is on lucount of Ihe fact tliat in 8 industries, nanicJy, sugar, ijaper 
products, footwear, hosiery, toys, apparel, electroplating and piiotol'raining 
with about 4 jier cent, of the total number of establishnionts, no hired labour 
ejiiploycd and no payment of wages is made by tliein. Tlie larg(jst 
ij umber of estabJisluneids pays not more than Us. 25 per year as wagi*s to 
hir(‘d labour. It is noticeable that four ijichistrios, namely, bidi, rope, 
bric.lxs and plaslios having 8,0f>4 eslablishmenls pay wag(^s above. Us. 1,1)00 
per yi^ar on ilie average to hired labour. 


(/) Distribyt'ion into groups by total labour employed per industry including 

family labour 


Total labour. 

Number 

of 

Number 
of esta- 

Names of industrios. 


industries. 

blishmonts. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 60 

15 

132 

Brass products, steel trunk, cutlery, locks, 
rubber products, plastics, wood chopping, 
tobacco products, printing, hosiery, 
electroplating, toys, photographs, photo- 
framing and conch products. 

51—600 

12 

928 

Wheat products, biscuits, distilleries, paper 
products, shawl repairing, watch repair- 
ing, laundry, carts, apparel, musical 
instruments, brusli manufacture and coir 
products. 

501—2,000 

8 

4,2 1 

Sugar, vegetable oils, chemicals, footwear, 
bricks, woodware, rope and dairy. 

2,001—5,000 

5 

6,359 

Rice products, general engineering, unspeci- 
fied industries, gold ornaments and 

mats. 

5,001—10,000 

5 

12,925 

Sweets, earthenwares, blacksmith, bamboo 
products and tailoring. 

10,001 and above 

3 

13,609 

Rice milling, cotton textiles and bidi. 


Pgs.— 2 


48 


38,244 
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It appears from tHe first row that there are 15 industries, nameljr, brass 
products, steel trunk, cutlery, locks, rubber, plastics, wood chopping, 
tobacco products, printing, hosiery, electroplating, toys, photographs, 
pliotof raining and conch products, each of which employs not more tlian 
50 workers in all the establishments together. Similarly, the second row 
shows that each of the 12 industries, namely, wheat products, biscuits, 
distilleries, paper products, shawl repairing, watch repairing, laundry, 
carts, apparel, musical instruments, brush manufacture and coir products 
employ between 51 — 500. It will be noticed that the largest number of total 
labour (10,001 and above) is employed in rice milling, cotton textiles and 
bidi industries. It may be pointed out that in rice milling and cotton 
textiles family labour constitutes 90 per cent, of the total labour. The 
actual number of total labour employed by each industry may he read from 
Table 1. 


(g) DistrihvUan into grottps hy average value of raw materixils consumed per 

year per estahlishTnent 


Average value of Number Number Namen of industriee. 

raw materials. of of esta* 

(Rs.) industries, blishments. 


( 1 ) 

Up to 100 . . 

101--500 . . 


501— :1,500 


1,601—6,000 


6^001 and above 


(2) (3) (4) 

0 6,366 Sugar, distilleries, earthenwares, hosiery, 

unspecified indiistrieR, electroplating, 
toys, photo ‘framing and apparel. 

12 6,817 Paper products, chemicals, blacksmith 

cutlery, locks, rubber, bricks, bamboo 
products, watch repairing, laundry, 
musical instruments and mats. 

15 14,605 Wheat products, rice milling, rice products, 

cotton textiles, brass products, general 
engineering, steel trunk, footwear, wood- 
ware, printing, shawl repairing, photo 
graphs, carts, brush manufactures and 
coir products. 

9 11,392 8weets, vegetable oils, wood chopping, 

tobacco products, bidi, tailoring, gold 
omamente, dairy and conch products. 

3 165 Biscuits, rope and plastics. 


48 38,244 


The above table showvS the extent of use of raw materials hy different 
industries. The first row indicates that the average value of raw materials 
used per establishment does not exceed Ks. 100 in 9 industries, namely, 
sugar, distilleries, earthenwares, hosiery, unspecified industries, electroplat- 
ing, toys, photoframing and apparel. Of these industries, hosiery does not 
appear to incur any expenditure on raw materials, as may be seen from 
Table 1. Apparently these small hosiery establishments work on materials 
sujiplied hy others. The largest concentration i.s in the two groups Rs. 501 
- — 1,500 and Rs. 1,501 — 5,000. The former group has 38 per cent, and the 
latter 30 per cent., a total of 68 per cent, of the total number of establish- 
ments. It may be pointed out here that there are 165 establishments in the 
district, belonging to 3 industries, namely, biscuits, rope and jdastics in 
which the avt^rage value of raw materials used per year per establishment 
exceeds Rs. 5,000. 
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{h) Distribution into groups by average cost of production exdnding family 
labour per year per establishment 


Average cost of production Kumber Number Names of industries* 

excluding fami^ labour. of of esta- 
(Rb.) industries, blishments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 100 


1,036 

Sugar, hosiery, toys, photo framing and 
apparel. 

101—500 

11 

8,166 

Distillorios, earthenwares, paper products, 
chemicals, looks, bamboo products, un- 
specifiod industries, electroplating, watch 
repairing, musical instruments and mate. 

601—1,000 

10 

15,188 

Rice milling, cotton textiles, general 
engineering, blacksmith, cutloiy^ footwear, 
rubber, woodware, laundry and carts. 

1,001—2,600 

13 

5,037 

Wheat products, rice products, vegetable 
oils, brass products, steel trunk, wood 
chopping, tobacco products, printing, 
shawl repairing, tailoring, photographi, 
brush manufactures and coir products. 

2,601—6,000 


8,489 

Sweets, bidi, gold ornaments, dairy and 
conch products. 

6,001 and above 

48 

329 

38,244 

Biscuits, bricks, rope and plastics. 


The cost of production shown above includes all costs, that is, cost of 
raw materials, fuels, rents, etc, and labour including contribution of casual 
labour but excluding that of family labour. Con (centra lion of establisL- 
in(*nls is the heaviest in the group, Rs. 501 — 1,000. It is noticeable that 
the average c*.ost of production per year per establishment ex(5eeds Ks. 5,000 
in cases of 4 industries, namely, biscuits, bricks, rope and plastics willi {{20 
establish jnents. It is less than Rs. 100 in the cases of the following 5 
industries, namely, sugar, hosiery, toys, photoframing and apparel. Of 
these industries, hosiery, as has already been pointed out, does not incur 
expenditure on raw materials, details for which may be read from Tables 
15 and 17. 


(i) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year per 

establishment 


Average value of 
work done. 

(Rs.) 

Number 

of 

industries. 

Number 
of esta- 
blishments. 

Names of industries. 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

Up to 690 


6 

2,409 

Sugar, paper products, unspecified indue* 
tries, photo framing and apparel. 

6,001—1,000 


7 

6,864 

Distilleries, earthenwares, chemicals, locks, 
bamboo products, electroplating Aiyl 
toys. 

1,001—2,600 


18 

18,146 

Rice milling, rico products, cotton textiles 
general enginehrmg, blacksmith, cutlery, 
fotwoar, rubier, woodwaie, ^awl re* 
pairing, hosiery, watch repairing, laundry, 
photographs, carts, musical instruments 
mats and coir products. 
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Av'eraue value of 
worn done. 
(Re.) 


Number Number 
of of estab- 
industriea. liahments. 


Names of industries. 


*,601— 5p000 


6,001—16,000 


16,001 and above 


5,660 Wheat products, sweets, vegetable oils, 
brass products, steel trunk, wood 
chopping, tobacco products, printing, 
tailoring and brush manufactures. 

6,972 Bidi, rope, gold ornaments, dairy and 
conch pr^ucts. 

193 Biscuits, bricks and plastics. 


48 38,244 

TJie above table shows the average value of work done (based on sale 
value) as against the cost of production shown in the previous table. The 
average iiroduction value is less than jRs. 500 in 2,409 establishments which 
constitute G per cent, of the total number of estahlishmcints in the district. 
It may be pointed out that in 19J5 establishmenis belonging to industries, 
namely, biscuits, bricks, and idasiics, the average value of work done per 
establish iiHUit exceeds lls. 15,000. li may further he observed ihat in 
nearly 50 per cent, of the establishments the average valin? of work d.nne lies 
between lls. 1,001 — 2,600. 


(y) DistHhution into groups by total value, of work done per year per 

industry 


Total value of work 
done 

(R».) 

Number 

of 

industries. 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments. 

Names of indusiTies. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 10,090 

.. 6 

46 

Paper products, steel trunk, looks, rubber, 
oioctro plating and photo framing. 

10,001—60,000 

10 

217 

Cutlery, wood chopping, tobacco products, 
printing, shawl repairing, hosiery, toys, 
photograplis apparel and conch products. 

60,001—1,00,000 

.. 6 

337 

Wheat products, biscuits, sugar, distilleries, 
cliemicals, brass products, plastics, watch 
repairing, laundry, carts, musical instru- 
ments, brush manufactures and coir 
products. 

1,00,000^,00,000 

7 

1,736 


5,00,000—26,00,000 

9 

10,467 

Vegetable oils, eaHhenwares, general engi- 
neering, footwear, woodware, bamboo 
products, rope, unspecified industries 
and mats. 

*6,00,000—76,00,000 

6 

16,266 

Rice milling, rice products, cotton textiles, 
blacksmith, bricks and dairy. 

76,00,001 and above 

.. 4 

10,176 

Sweets, bidi, tailoring and gold ornaments. 


48 


38,244 
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The above table shows that the total value of work done per year in^eacb 
of the following 4 industries, namely, sweets, bidi, tailoring and . gold 
ornaments, exceeds Us. 75,00,000. In each of the following six industries, 
namely, rice milling, rice products, cotton textiles, blacksmith, bricks and 
dairy, the value of work done per year is between 25 laklis and 75 lakhs. 


(k) Distribution info groups hy average income per year per esiahiishment 
including cost of family labour 


Average income per 
establishment. 

(Bs.) 

Number 

of 

industries. 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 260 

4 

1,030 

Sugar, paper products, photo framing and 
apparel. 

261—600 . . 

7 

11,617 

Rice milling, rice products, distilleries, 
chemicals, locks, bamboo products and 
unspecified industries. 

601—1,000 

17 

17,742 

Sweets, vegetable oils, earthenwares, cotton 
textiles, general engineering, stool trunk, 
footwear, wood chopping, woodware, 
tobacco products, bidi, shawl repairing, 
electroplating, toys, musical instrument^ 
mats and coir products. 

1,001—2,000 

17 

7,777 

Wheat products, biscuits, blacksmith, 
cutlery, rubber, printing, hosiery, tailor* 
ing, rope, gold ornaments, watch re* 
j>airing, dairy, laundry, photographs, 
carts, conch products and brush Tuantt- 
facturos. 

2,001 and above . . 

3 

178 

Brass products, bricks and plastics. 


48 

38,244 



Tlu; above table shows the distribution by average iinoine, whicli 
includes tile value of family labour. From the table it is evident that 4 t;f 
the industries, namely, sugar, paper producls, jiholoframiiig aud apparel, 
with establishments, have an average, annual income (d lbs. or 

less. About 50 per cent. oi‘ establishments liave an annual iiieoim^ of 
Rs. 501 — 1,000. Three industries, namely, brass products, briida-? ami 
plastics with 178 establishments have an average income of more tlian 
Rs. 2,000 per year according to their own stalenierit. Other details may hq 
lead from Tables 1 and 17. 

Table 2: Employment position in tho associatod families by industries. 

— ^(i) This table gives a distribution of the members of the associated families 
as to wdiether the members are in gainful employment, non-working 
dependants or domestic servants, etc. Those members (inc.lmling the owner 
of the establishment) who contribute to the family income either by their 
jiersonal occupations or by working in tJie industry, agriculture, trade, etc., 
belonging to the family, have been tjikcn to be in gainful emiiloyment.. 
The members who work part-time in the said industry, agriculture, or trade, 
etc., have also been included under this head. The second category, namely, 
‘^non-working dependants'’ includes those who do not work in the industry,' 
agriculture or trade, belonging to the family and depend entirely on tn0 
income of the family for their livelihood. In the third category have been 
shown all other members taking meals with the family including domestic 
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lifer vants, tutora, gueata, etc. Tbe average size of the family, as indicated in 
column (4) is the total of the averages shown in the subeeciuent columns 
giving the detailed distribution. The average size of the family in tlie 
district of 24*Parganas, lies between 4 and 8 persons in 28 out of 88 indus- 
tries for which estimates have been shown separately. In the following 
€ industries, namely, biscuits, chemicals, bricks, shawl repairing, etc., 
tailoring and gold ornaments, the average size of the associated family is 
more than 8 persons. It is the highest (19.26) in case of bricks. Next in 
order (;omes gold ornaments where the average size is (12.82' . It may be 
pointed out in this connection that the total number of non-working depen- 
dants in the above 6 industries is more than 5 persons. It is the highest 
(12.89) in bricks while in gold ornaments, shawl repairing ami tailoring the 
figure.s are (9.92), (7.78) and (6.42) res^jectively. It is further to he noted 
that in tJiese industries, where the average family size is very large, the 
number of domestic servants, etc., is also large. It is remarkable (2.70) in 
the ease of bricks. Tliis may be due to the fact that many labourers who 
work full or part-time in the brick field, take their meals with the family 
associated with the industry. The size of the family is found to he small 
in rice milling (8.56), rice products (8.19), locks (8.80) and steel trunk 
industries T^.OO). It may lie pointed out that the estimate For sU'td trunk 
industry is based on 1 samiile only. The. total nuraher of adults in gainful 
employment varies from 1.00 to 2.78 except only in the case of bi‘i{‘J%s (8.51). 
This may he compared with the distribution of adults in the families asso- 
ciated with the small industries of the district of Maldah, where it lies 
between 1.00 and 2.87. No female is found to be in gainful employment in 
IG industries, namely, biscuits, generally engineering, blacksmith, steel 
trunk, cutlery, locks, footwear, w(»od chop])ing, woodware, shawl repairing, 
tailoring, gold ornaments, watcdi repairing, toys, emails and musi<;al instru- 
ments. It may be seen from the table that in rice-milling industry the 
niimher of female adults in gainful employment is about double the number 
of male adults. Tlie number of male and female adults employed are 
almost equal in paper products and cotton textiles. Child labour is engaged 
in only 8 out of 89 industries in very small numbers. Older children (age 
group 12 — 15 years) are employed, not in appreciable numbers, in 20 imlus- 
triea only. 

(ii) The total number of small establishments in the district has been 
estimated to be 88,409. Taking the average family size to be about 5 and 
assuming that each family owns not more than one manufacturing establish- 
ment, it will be seen that the small industries of the district support either 
fully or partly a population of about 1.7 lakhs belonging to the families of 
the owners of those concerns. It has been seen that the total number of 
hired labour in these industries is of the order of 24,600. Constitution of 
their families and the number of earners per family are not known. On 
the assumption that each earner supports 5 persons, including himself, it 
may he noted that small industries in the district supports 1.2 lakhs of 
persona by paying wages. The small Industrie's of the district, therefore, 
support a po])ulation of 2.9 lakhs out of the aggregate population of about 
88.8 lakhs excluding the portion included in Calcutta Industrial area. 

Table 3: Distribution of average number of non-working dependants 
in the associated familte by industries and by causes. — In Table 
(2) was given an indication as to the average number of non-working 
dependants. This table points out the causes for the dependance and shows 
the contribution of each of the causes to the total number. The causes -of 
dependance have been shown under different categories, viz., student, sick 
or infirm, dull season, want of employment and not seeking employment. 
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As already pointed out in the discussion on the previous table, the number 
of non- working dependants is very large in bricks (12.89) and gold orna- 
ments (9.92). The number lies between 2.20 and 5.66 in all other industries, 
except in cases of rice milling (1.68), rice products (1.27), biscuits (7.0U), 
shawl repairing, etc. (7.78) and tailoring (6.42). It is observed that as 
between the different causes, the contribution of persons not seeking 
employment to the total number of non-working dependants in the families, 
is the highest in all the industries of the district. The contribution from 
this source is very high (6.28) in the case of gold ornaments, but it will 
be seen from the previous table that the number of female adults among 
non-workiug dependant.s is 8.28. Similarly in the case of bricks, where the 
number of persons not seeking emi)loyment is as high as 5.78, tlie number of 
female adults among non-working dependants is 8.70. There are apprt- 
ciable mini hers of students in the families engaged in 5 industries, namely, 
biscuits, chemi(‘.al8, bricks, shawl repairing and gold ornaments. In all 
other industries, the number is less lha.i 2 persons. It may be pointed out 
in this connection that in the above 5 in* ustries, then t.re or more chi hire • 
amongst the total number of non-working dependants in the associated 
families. The number of persons, sitd: or infirm is cons id era hie (8.02) iu 
tlie families associ/ited with tlic brick industry. Tinemployment in any 
industry due to dull season is nil. rrnomploym(‘nt due to want of employ- 
ment is observwl in 18 out of 89 industries shown in this table. 

Table 4: Percentage distribution of the members of the associated 
families (including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 
of education: — This table furnishes an idea of the siundard of education 
of the members of the families as8o<*Iuted wdth the industries, (yoluinns (4) 
and (5) sIuav t.h(‘ pciccntages under “illiterate’* and under “just lih'nite”. 
It will be sc(‘n from (lie table that members of the associaUnl families are 
mostly illiterates <tr just, literates. The percentage of illileracy is Iciss 
than 50 in the casfs of families associated with wlieai Hour, hiscnils, 
chemicals, general engineering, bricks, gold ornaments, wuitch re]>airing, 
toys and “all other industries'’. The ])ercentagc of niemhi*rs iimh'r ^I.K. 
standard is much greater than that of just literates in the rcs])ective 
families in a few Industrie's. It will not be out of place to mention that 
the statements made hy the owners of the establishments, with rc'gard to 
this aspect, were perhaps not to the point. It is possible that some memht'rs 
who were reported to have studied uj) to class I or 1 1 should actually be 
included under “just literates”. There are some Matriciilat(‘s among the 
members in a small number of industries. A very small percentage of 
members could receive higher education beyond the Matriculation stage. 
Ft may be seen that in wheat flour, clunnicals and toys, a small percentage 
of members receivecl ^ome technical education as shown in column (14). 

Table 5 : Average annual incotne (Rs.) of the associated families by 
industries and by sources of income. — G) This table gives information on 
the average net income per family from different sources, such as, agricul- 
ture, industry, trade, other occupations, etc. Information in respect of 
each industry has been given for each of the four categories of establish- 
ments, the same as mentioned in paragraph 1.4, The pooled picture of the 
industry as a whole has also been indicated. It will be evicbmt that the 
families associated with all industries for all categories, have some net 
income from industrial source, as sbownti in column ( 7 ). Income from 
indiistrv is higher than hat from any other source in the associated families 
in all industries except in paper products, chemicals, wood chopping and 
apparel. In paper products and wood chopping industries, the major 
source of income is from trade. In chemicals th#» ‘isifiual income of the 
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family is derived primarily from agriculture and profession. This t'.liaiai.- 
teristic is not peculiar in this district. It has also been observed in othei 
districts. Profession appears to be the major source of family? income in 
apparel industry. The above 4 industries are, therefore, caiTied on as 
subsidiary occupation by the agricultural and non-agricultural families. 
Tlie other industries of the district provide the primary source of income 
of their owners. It may be observed that the highest income from agri- 
culture per family (Its. 715) occurs in chemicals. There is no income from 
agriculture in the following industries, namely, biscuits, paper products, 
steel trunk and cutlery. This is accounted for by the fact that the families 
concerning these industries i)Ossess no land. The highest income per family 
from industry is Rs. 8,664 in bricks and the lowest, Rs. 71 in i)aper products. 
The income from industry is greater than Rs. 1,000 in wheat flour 
(Rs. 1,746), biscuits (Rs. 1,962;, blacksmith (Rs. 1,072), (jutlery (Rs. 1,501), 
tailoring (Rs. 1,086), rope making (Rs. 1,058), gold ornaments (Rs, 1,877), 
watch rei»airing (Rs. 1,880), dairy (Rs. 1,828), laundry (Rs. 1,146), carts 
(Rs. 1,199), brush manufacture (Rs. 1,260) and “all other industries’’ 
(Rs. 1,540;. Income from industry in the rest of ilie cases lies between 
Rs. 185 in apparel and Rs. 920 in sweets. Most of the families su implement 
their annual iucoine by trade, hut the contribution from this source does not 
exceed Rs. 800 except in wheat flour paper produces, bricks, wood chopping 
and “all other industries”. It may be observed from the table that almost 
all the associated families contract loans. In wood chopping indusivy 
roughly one-fourth of the total income appears h) be ()htain(‘d from loans. 

(ii) In tlie following 4 cases namely, wheat flour, rice milling, sweets and 
“all other^ industries”, a few mechanised small establishmenis were found. 
In these industries, mechanisation appears to bripg in liig])cr income^. 
There is (um* mechanised big- establishment in “all other industries” having 
very high income (Rs. 22,156) from industry. In the non-mechanised 
larger cont'erns in bricks and bidi industries, income ap])eaTs to bo ])ro])or- 
1 innately very liigli. Rut it should be noted that the estimate's ar(* based on 
small numbers of samples. 

Table 6: Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated 
families by industries: — This table furnishes information on the lo.nd 
(eultivated or otheiwise) which is owned or possessed per family. Total 
acres in possession ns shown in column (8) have been taken to 1 m- ecjunl in the 
sum total of the total acres owned by the family and total acreage of lands 
lei in minus total acres lei vxl^. Total acreages of all lands owmed and 
actually possessed by the i4*fr-ily have heen accordingU calculated and 
showm in columns (18) and (14) rcisxiectively. Tt may be seen from the 
fable that families engaged j’C industries mostly own rultivahle laud, the 
area of land owm'd being at least 8 acres in the cases of the following 
industries namely, (1) chomic^lrt, (2) bricks, (8) tailoring, (4) rope, (5) gold 
ornaments and (6) dairy. The ownership is substantial in the cases of (8), 
(4) and (51. 'Families engaged ir Iriscuits, paper products, steel trunk and 
cutlery do not own cultivated jarui, as has already heen stated in the dis- 
cussion on the previous table. The owuership iu the following industries, 
namely, wheat flour, rice products, hlacksmith. locks, footwear, wood 
chopping, hamhoo products, toys, laundry, carts and musical instruments is 
nominal and the ciiltivated hand owned is less than half an acre. Rut 
families engasred in wood chopping, toys and laundry let out even w'hat 
they own. Ramilies engaged in lochs, shawl repairing*, carts and brush 
manufacture neither let out nor lei in any land. Families associated with 
the industries, viz., distilleries and bamboo products let in more cultivated 
lands, in addition to those owned hy them. T^o land is let in hy the 
families in wheat flour, tailoring, unspecified industries aud watch repairing. 
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They let out a portion of their lands owned. In all other cases it. is obseived 
that the taniilios let out ii traction ot the lands they own and let in lands 
less than 1 acre except in sugar , chemicals and wood ware. Ijuiid i^ollier 
than cultivated) owned is more tlian 1 acre in the I’aiuilies assoidaled with 
chemicals, bricks, wood ware, tailoring, rope and gold ornaments. 

Table 7: Production of crops grown per associated family by industries 
and by varieties of cropSi — Details were farnishod in Table (b) in respect 
of lands which are either owned or possessed. In the case of land let mil 
the owners are either getting an annual rent or tiie share of tlie crops 

grown. In the cases of cultivated lands let in iiiicl in own possession iJic 
family gets the produce of the lands. The total income from agrieivl lure 
has been correspondingly shown in Table 5 .ilrtiuly discussed. Tlie present 
table shows the total ipianiit\ and the value of I he ei()i>s actually grown bji 
the families by own cultivatioji. The four iiMlusiries, namely, biscuits, 
paper products, steel trunk and cutlery, possess no land as Jias been stated 
pieviously and as such the families concerning those industries inoduee no 
crops. Out of all industries possessing (Uillivable lauds, families associated 
cases, paddy has been tlie outstandfeg crop grown although pulses and jute 
v ith wood (‘liopping, toys and laundry industries produce no piineipal crot)s. 
This is luM-ause tliey hd out all lands owned by them. In the re.'^l of the 
cases, paddy has been th(‘ oiitstandir>g crop grown altliough pulses and jute 
are grown in some' eases as additional (a*o])s. Siigaream* appears to have 
been grown in two cases as additional eroi>s. It may be observed that tin* 
fami1i(*s asso« inted willi the folhoving industries, namely, (*hcinica!s. bi ii-ks, 
woodware, gold ornaments and dairy produce crops valued more than Us. oOO. 
Jt may be pointed out for ndennicc, tliat tlie families (‘onctuning thi* above 
industries other than woodware, own more ill an 8 a(*Tcs of land. The 
families associJited with woodware industry led. in about 2 acres of land. 
It may be seen from the table ibai although values of <‘rops havi* been shown, 
(|uuntitios have not been entered against them in some (lases, b(*caiise in- 
formation regarding them was not available. 

Table 8: Percentage distributien of family expenditure on groups of 
items of the associated families by industries. — This table givis details of 
the percentage expenditure on the major heads of consuiniition, namely (I) 
food, (2) fuel and light, (8) clothing, (4) house rent and (0) miscellaneous. 
These five major heads of consumption are the usually accepted five grou])s 
taken into account in the conMruction of the cost of living index mimbers. 
The expenditures on total food has been subdivided into two class^^^-s, viz., 
(i) cereals and (ii) all other food items. As betw<M*n the major heads of 
family expenditure, the yierceniage on total food is the highest, as it should 
be, in almost all industries except in bricks and wood chopping. It may be 
pointed out that in these two industries the ex|)<*ndiluro is a little higher on 
miscellaneous items than on total food. As between the industries, the per- 
centage f^xpenditure on total food is comparatively high in tlie following 
industries namely, rice products, blacksmith, cutlery, locks, bamboo 
products, shawl repairing, unspecified industries, toys, carts and apparel, 
The percentage expenditure is below’^ 50 in 5 industries, namely, sugar, steel 
trunk, hricks. wood chopping and hnish mcanufacture. It coTild he stated 
in the light of the above, that as far as standard of living is concemod, the 
latter group fares better and the former worse than the average amongst 
these families engaged in small industries. T^oxt in order comes expendi- 
ture on miscellaneous items in all cases. Expenditure on house-rent is 
about 11 per cent, in st6*cl trunk industry. Eourteen per cent, of the total 
expenditure is spent on '‘total clothes’* in gold ornaments. Tn all the 
remaining industries expenditure is less than 10 per cent, in each of the 
items shown in column (7) to column (9). 
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Table 9: Averi^ge number of man-months worked ^er establishment by 
Industries and by total value of assets.— ^This table indicates the averag:e 
number of man-months worked in each industry classified by value of assets. 
Six diiferent ranges in the value of assets have been envisaged in this study 
beginning from the range lie. 1 to Bs. 1,000’’ and ending with the range 
“lis. 6,0tJl and above”. It wdll be realised that in a general enquiry of this 
nature it was not possible to collect reliable data about working capital. 
An attempt was, however, made to collect information about current assets 
and liabilities as shown in the next two tables. The sources of liabilities 
have also been shown in Table 12. It will be seen from the next table 
tliat assets include land and buildings, machineries and tools, etc., as well 
as stocks, amount due from customers and cash as on the date of enquiry. 
The liabilities, that is, the amount owned to others as on the date of emiuiry 
may be read from Table 11. It is to be noted that the values shown for 
land and buildings, machineries, stocks, etc., are rough estimates only. 
Details about man-months of employment provided by the establishments of 
various industries in the different categories and belonging to the six groups 
of assets Juay be read in tbe table itself. It is seen tiiat except in 4 indus- 
tries, namely, chemicals, cutlery, briiddUfend gold ornaments the total value 
of Ji.-jsets of most of the eHtablishineuts of each industry lies between 
Ks. 1 — 1,000. Only in 10 out of 00 industries as shown in this table assets 
exi eed 11s. 5,000. It may be stated here that, generally speaking, more 
ptu’sons are emidoyed us assets increase in rice milling, vegetable oils, 
earliienwares, cutlery, tailoring, rope making, unspecjlied industries, dairy, 
musical instrumenis, mats, coir ])roduc(s and ‘'all otb(‘r industries”. In 
imlusiries like blacksmith, wood chopping tnid carts employment appears to 
fall down when assets increase. As has l)een pointed out earlier, there are 
(•Illy 4 mechanised establishments in tbe districi, details for vvhhdi may 
be J'ead from the table itself. 

Table 10: Average value (Rs.) of assets per establishment by industries 
and by different assets. — This table furnishes an idea of the average value 
of different types of assets. It also shows average value of ossels in dilierent 
categories. 

Assets in land and buildings is found in all the industries of the distriet 
exrt*pting biscuits, distilleries, pajnu’ products, steel trunk and l)rush maiiu- 
faci nre. It is less than Its. 50 in IT industries, namely, rice products, sugar, 
cotton textiles, locks, footwear, woodware, bamboo products, bidi, unspecified 
industries, watch repairing, dairy, musical instruments and coir products. 
In bricks and ro])e making industries it exceeds Its. 1,000, 'Dus is due to 
the fact tliat a nuinlnu’ of large non-inechanised establishments having high 
values of assets are working in these industries. The all f'ombined averages 
of these industries, ifierefore, have been inflaled to a ^Teat extent. There 
is one industry in the district that has practically no assets, namely, paper 
products. Tile finished products of this industry are “thonga” or indi- 
genous pa])er packets as shown in Table 16 A, the production of which may 
b(» made with some tools of insignificant value. It is noticeable that in 
se\(‘ral industries even non -mechanised establishments use macliines and 
tools tlmt are hand-operated. One meidiaiiised large establishment under 
“all other industries” use niachinery worth Us. 10,000 which is the highest 
value in this item. Machines are not used by the following industries, 
namely, sugar, distilleries, wood chopping, bidi, toys, apparel and coir 
products: but all the industries of the district make use of tools to farilitMte 
production. The highest value, of assets in tools (Rs. 1.T15) is found in the 
bricks industry. Value of assets in furniture ivS the highest (Rs. 516) in 
gold ornaments industry. In 5 other industries of the district, namely, 
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biscuits, sweets, chemicals, bricks and watch repairing assets in this item 
lie between Rs. 100 and 200. The value of livestock has been shown under 
“other assets’' in the case of vegetable oils industry. 

Table 10A: Estimated number of some important machines vised by 
selected industries. — Table 10 gave the information on the average value 
of assets- This table shows the estimated number of some important 
machines ordinarily used in the c*ase of 10 out of 48 industries in the district. 
Jt is noticeable from the table that each establishment un<ler cotton textiles 
industry of the district works with more than one hondloom on tlie average. 
The establishments under vegetalde oils industry roughly use one uliani 
without motor each. Tl)e estimated number of sewing machines in the 
indu.striv s of the district is 1(U) of whicli are lined in 0*)}) estahlishiueuts 

under footwear industry; while tlie rest, that is d,3()6 sowing machines 
belong to 2,34(> tailoring < ojurerns. Ijutlie macliines are not to lie found 
•either in geiiral engineering or in cutlery according 1o thir own statements. 
Id the former, 20 drill machines are used while the latter possesses 5 sharjien- 
ing machines in 8 eslaldishments. Printing is c*arried on in the district 
with the help of 8 hand-operated printing macliiiuis sunplemenicd by 7 
mac‘hin(‘s for entting puriioses. Twenty-eight (.amt'ras are working in 20 
c'OiH'.oriH iindc‘r photographs industry. In 1,514 establishments of gold 
ornameiils. some 224 polishing inacdiines without ])(>wer are found to he; used 
and in bricks there are 28 tile-press macdiines. The names of other 
machines, tools and accessories used by differenl industries of the district 
have been shown in Appendix E. 

Table 11: Average value (Rs.) of liabilities per establishment by 
industries and by different liabilities. — Table 11 shows tlie average value 
of liabililies as against the average value of assets given in Table ](). 

It may be seem from the table* that not all establislmients have* liabilities. 
In fact, the number of establishments in any industry having liabililie‘s on 
any a(‘cenmi is eannparatively small in wood e‘ho])|)ing industry wdieu'c out of 
24 establishments only one has liability on ac'ceiuiit of ()the*r ex])enelilure as 
shown in ooliunn (10) of this table. Only 2 iinlustries of the district leave 
liabilities on all ace-nunts. In e*olion te^xtilcs out of a total of 4,755 (»stab- 
lislmients, ](){) (‘sahlishments heive liabilities on nceenint of lands and build- 
ing.'., IS for niaediineries and tools, 18 again for raw materials and 544 on 
ntlietr ae-counts. Similarly in “all othc’r industries” there are 81) e*stahlish- 
meiit.s, of whiedi have liabilities for land and liuildings, 4 for machineries 
and tools, 8 for raw materials and 5 for otln*!* acemunts. On account of the 
above peculiarities, liabilities on any ace*ouut liave* be*em sliown as ave*rages 
for only those establishments Avliich have partieuilar liabilities. The e^sti- 
mated number of establishments having the liabilities has heem shown witliin 
hrai'kets in eaedi (jase. The last column, Imwever, gives the average for each 
industry as a whole taking into account all establishments in the industry 
coneierned. The specialities should be remembeTcd while reading the table. 
The average for any industry as a w’^hole could be calculated by multiplying 
the average shown in the table by the number shown against it, within 
parenthesis and dividing the iiroduct by the filial number of establishments 
shown in column (6) of Table 1. The following points relating to the 
variability of the liability as between sources and indinstries may be noted : — 

(a) There is no liability whatsoever in the following industries of the 
district, namely, wheat products, rice milling, rice produces, 
sugar, distilleries, jiaper produces, steel trunk, locks, footw’^ear, 
bricks, woodware, rope, unspecified industries and apparel. 
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(b) In the case of 6 industries, namely, chemicals, bidi, gold ornaments, 

watch repairing, dairy, brush manufacture and ‘‘all other 
industries’' the average value of liability per establishment as 
shown in column (lli) falls betweeji Rs. 110 and Rs. 394. In 
all these industries excepting dairy and brush manufacture, 
average total assets as .shown in column (15) of Table 10 is higher 
than the average value of liability. In the cases of exception it 
is observed that heavy ainoiinis of loans have been taken by these 
industries to meet inis<*ellaneou8 expenditures as may be seen from 
column (10) of tliis table. 

(c) Tlie re.st of the industries have an average value of liability per 

establishment lying between Rs. 1 — 100. 

(d) Eight industries, namely, earthenwares, ehemicals, general 

engineering, blacksmith. Tailoring, watch repairiiig, carls and 
mats have greater liabilities on account of fixed caj>ilal, i.e., land 
and buildings, machines and tools. Two establi.shmeiits under 
watch repairing industry, in particular, hav(» liabilities of 
Rs. 1,9()() on an average for land and buildings. 

(c) A large number of establisbineuts liave liabilities on account of raw 
materials than on any otber account. About 12 per camt. of tbe 
total number of (\stablislnnents under bidi industry, for examj^h', 
have liabilities ex(*eeding Rs. 1,000 on this accoutif. 

(f) Information on ilio rates of inlcresi is mostly not .available. In a 
fe>v cases i1 is (ibst*Tve(l that tbe rate of interesl varies frorri 1 to 
38 per cent. 

Table 12s Distribution of liabilities (Rs.) per establishment by indus- 
tries and by sources of liabilities! — The information on th(' aveiage va.lue 
of each tyi)e of liability was shown in Table 11. This talde gives an indica- 
tion as to the sources of those liabilities with corresxxmding average values 
showui under each. 

There is almost no liability from the sources hiink aiul c{‘-operative 
society. Only the sweets itsdnsfrv has been found to tak(‘ some loans from 
the bank. Tbe following industries, namely, sweets, cotton texlih's, chemi- 
cals. general engineering, watch Tcpairing, dairy, carts, musienl instru- 
ments, mats and “all other industries” reopiiied financial helj) from the 
State. The a,verag(‘ value et such liability exceeds Rs. 1(1(1 in the case of 
3 industries of the disiri'f, uJunely, chemicals, w^aioh ri'pairing and “all 
other industries”. One large rnechani.sed establishment, in T>ar(icular. has 
taken loans from the State io the ox((*nt of Rs. 2.500. Most of the estahlish- 
inents having lialjilities. however, meed their requirements from private 
soun es on account of raw materials or other expenditure. It is to be noted, 
however, that tbe averages have been calculated over all tbe eslnblisbnient.s 
in tbe industries concerned, and not merely the establishments receiving the 
loans. 


Table 13: Labour employed per establishment by different age groups^ 

— This table furnishes information on the labour employed under each of the 
4 categories, in all the 48 industries, pooled together. TTnder both family 
and hired labour, details have been given showing the number engaged jier 
establishment as also the man-months worked in the industry. Information 
on tbe number per establishment is shown in columns (2) and (3) under family 
and hired labour respective^'. Information on man-montbs engaged in 
industries is sbowm for family and hired labour in columns (3) and (7) res- 
pectively. Total number of man-months worked in the industry as recorded 
in column (9) is obviously tbe sum of the entries in columns (3) and (7). 
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The proportion of family labour to total labour engaged in all industries is 
shown as percentages in column (10). In column (12) has been given the 
percentage of the available total labour wliicli has been actually engaged in 
Ihe industry. It appears from the table lluil the number of family labour 
per establishment is less than that of hired labour in the large establish- 
ments of the district, both mechanised and non-meclianised, whereas in the 
small establishments the case is just the reverse. In other words, the small 
concerns of tlie district engage more of family lalK)ur ban hired labour 
while the large concerns have recourse to employing hired labour to a greater 
extent. Consequently the iiiimbt'r of man-moTilijs worked in the iiulustrics 
by family labour is less than that by liired labour in the big ostablisliments 
wdiereas in the small estatblishments it is just ilie opposite. It is also notice- 
able from the table that labourers, belonging to (he family as well hired, of 
all age-groups are oni])loyed in the uon-mcihauised small establish men is of 
the dsitrict, while only adults arc working in the other types of osiablish- 
ments. Employment is the highesi, as it sliniild be, in the age-grouj) lb 
years and above. It appears from column (12) that the available man- 
days ill the industry ^vere fully utilised in ibe meclianised large eslablisli- 
meiits of ibe distritd. Fifty per ctmt. of the availabb* man-nionilis w^as 
worked by tbo children in tbe uon-meebanisod small establisbments. Tbe 
])ercentage lies between 03 and 90 in other cases. 

Table 14: Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per 
establishment by age-groups, — This tables is similar in siruciure to Table 12, . 
Xn indication has btuui given in tbi^ tabic as to tin* proportion of hired 
labour and their wages per man-raoiiili. 

Column (4) iiidicaies ihc per<*enagc of bireil laljonr 1o iotal labour engag- 
ed in tlie imlustiy. which i^ complementary to column (10) of Table 13. 

it a])peiirs from tbe iable that adult labourers engaged in mechanised 
concerns receive more w^ages in coinj)arison with ihoP(^ engaged in non- 
mcchanised csl ablishmeiOs of similar strucliire. Tlie average w'ages re.c.eiv- 
cd by a labourer in the small estahlisbments are a little mort^ than Jialf of 
wbat. is paid to a labourer in tbe larger comawns. 

Table 14A: Distribution of family labour by industries. — This talilo 
is supplementary to Table 13. '.Phe distribution of man-months worked l>y 
sex and ditferent age groups of family labour ])er establishment for ca-cli 
industry has boon shown in this tai)ie. It is noticed that in ail the 
industries, employment is the highest in the age-group IG years and above, 
as has been already moniioned in connoetion with Tabh? 13. TIk^ avcTage 
number of man-months worked by female adults is greater tluin that by 
7nale adults in tbe rice milling industry of the district. In the paper 
products the contribution of female adults is same as that of male adults, 
tbe average number of man-montlis worked being 5 in both tbe cases. No 
female labour is employed in IG industries, namely, biscuits, general 
engineering, blacksmith, steel trunk, cutlery, locks, footwear, wood 
chopping, woodware, shawl repairing, tailoring, gold ornaments, watch 
repairing, toys, carts and musical instruments. Average number of man- 
months worked by adult males is the highest (32.50) in the case of brick 
industry. The average varies between 8 and 23 except in the eases of wheat 
products, rice milling, sugar, distilleries, paper products, chemicals, bidi, 
unspecified industries and apparel. Children in the age group 12-15 years 
are not employed in the following industries, namely, wheat products, 
biscuits, distilleries, earthenwares, paper products, chemicals, general 
eno-ineering, steel trunk, locks, wood chopping, woodware, bidi, toys, brush 
manufacture and coir products. Child labour is engaged in very small 





numbers in the following 9 industries, viz., sweets, sugar, vegetable oils,, 
bricks, bamboo products, rope, musical instruments, mats and ‘'all other 
industries’ ^ 

Table 15: Consumption of fuel, lubricating materials, raw materials, 
etc., per establishment by industries. — This table furnishes the details of 
cost of production in respect of consumption of fuel, electricity, lubricat- 
ing materials, raw materials, packing materials, etc. Figures of cost 
incurred on annual repairing charges and for work done through others ore 
also indicated in this table. It may be seen from the table that the expendi- 
ture on raw materials is proportionately tlie highest in all the industries of 
the district, except in the cases of earthenwares and bricks. It uiay bs 
pointed out in this connection that the same was observed in the district of 
Maldah. In both the cases of exception fuels constitute the highest cost 
item due to the fact that the principal raw material consumed by them is 
clay which is a free gift of nature. Costs incurred for consumption of raw 
materials is the higliest (Ks. 82,258) in the case of one mechanised large 
establishment under “all other industries”. It is also very liigh 
(Rs. in the case of large non-mechanised estahlishnieiits under rope 

making industry. It should be noted that the all combined averages of 
these two industries are comparatively of lower order. The liighest average 
exi^enditure of any industry as a whole is to be found in tlie case of biscuits 
(Rs. 12,288) and the lowest (Rs. 29) in the case of apparel. The nexi 
important iit^m of consumption is fuels as shown in columns (5) ami (b). 
Only 4 industries, namely, paper products, locks, wood chopping and ai)parel 
do not consume any fuel for industrial purposes, according to their own 
statements. Cost incurred on fuel items is the highest (Rs. 5,000), in 
bric.ks industry. It is also high (Rs, 483) in the biscuits induslry. 'I'lie 
average cost on this item is less than 100 in all the indnshdes. except lug 
wheat products, sweets, earthenwares, blacksmith, cutlery, gold uniaineui>, 
dairy and laundry. Seven industries in the district, namely, wheat pro- 
ducts, general engineering, footwear, shawl repairing, tailoring, walch 
repairing and “all other industries” consume electricity incurring very 
small cosis of on this account ])er year. It may be pointed out in this con- 
nection that some establishments under sweets and bidi industries consume 
electricity worth Rs. G3 and Rs. 4, respectively, though the average costs 
incurred by these industries as a whole are quile insignificant. Electri^-ity 
is not consumed hy the 2 mechanised establish men! s under “all oiher 
industries”. They apparently have diesel machines for power-generating 
purposes, as may be inferred from the high expenditures incurred by them 
on fuel oils and lubricating materials. It will be further seen that 21 
industries got a portion of their work done through outsiders. The laundry 
industry, in ])articular, paid Rs. 208 for work done through others which 
is the highest expenditure made on this item. Other details may be read 
from the table itself. 

Table 15A: Quantity and value of raw materials consumed per estab- 
lishment by industries. — This table is supplementary to Table 15 »vhere 
values of raw materials consumed have been furnished. In this table is 
given an indication of the quantity and value of some major items of raw 
Ttiatcrials consumed hy different industries. An attempt has been made to 
select two principal basic materials in respect of each industry of the 
district. In the follow’ing 15 industries, namely, earthenwares, chemicals^ 
general engineering, footwear, shawl repairing, tailoring, rope making, 
unspecified industries, gold ornaments, watch repairing, laundry, apparel, 
musical instruments, mats and brush manufacture, no specification is 
possible. Names of the principal basic materials selected for each industty' 
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are shown in column (8) and (10). Units of quantities of these items are 
ffiven in columns (4) and (11) respectively. The total quantities consumed 
in respect of these items are furnished in columns (8) and (15) and the 
values against them have been shown in columns (9) and (16) respectively. 
Values of raw materials other than these two selected items have been given 
in column (17). The sources from which the tvro principal basic materials 
have been obtained are shown in columns (5-, (6), (7) and in columns (12) 
(13), (14) respectively. Raw materials have been taken as locally produced 
wherever these were stated to be produced within an area of about 10 miles 
of radius from the local market ])lace from where the raw materials are 
purchased. Quantities of such materials have been shown separately in 
columns (5) and (12) for those purchased in local markets or hats or bazars 
and in columns (G) and (13) for those purchased from outside the local 
markets or hats. hMgures for consumption of materials not produced 
locally have been shown in columns (7) and (14). Obviously columns to), 
(6) and (7) add up to the total shown in <tolumn (8). Similar is the case 
of the total shown in column (15). The number of establishments in each 
indiistry has not been shown in this table and reference to tliis may be made 
in Table 15. Quantity and value figures of the j)rincdpal items of raw 
materials consumed by “all other industries” have, not been sliown. It is 
to be noted from the table that no information on the (piantity atid value 
has been available in respect of the se(‘ond principal basic material selected 
for the 4 industries, namely, rice milling, sugar, vegetable oils and toys. 
It may also be seen that the quantities of raw materials consumed in 
distilleries, wood ware and toys could not be furnished. Similarly the 
(quantities of clay and cane consumed by bricks and bamboo products 
industries respectively were not available. In these cases, therefore, (»nly 
values have been shown. It is ap])aTent that the greater proportion of the 
total quanity consumed is produced locally. One exception may bo noticed 
in the case of iron in carts industry consuming iron which is an outside 
product. In the cases where ba{?ic materials are mostly local products, 
a greater ciuantity of the same is purchased from outside the local markets 
by the following industries, namely, rice products, vegetable oils, black- 
smith, steel trunk, locks and bidi. It may also be seen that iron consumed 
by cutlery and hair by coir products industry are mostly available from out- 
side purchases. Other details may be seen from the table itself. 

Table 16: Production and sale of flnished goods, amount received for 
work done for others per establishment and value of work done per man- 
month by industries. — This table gives the value of production as against 
the (;ost of production shown in Table 15. Values of goods sold through 
various agencies have been shown in columns (6) to (10). The value of 
work done on the materials supplied by customers is given in column (12), 
In column (15) has been shown the value of work done per man-month. 
It will be seen from the table that the total value of w’ork done shown in 
column (13) is the sum total of total value of production actually made 
during the year in column (5) and the total amount received for w^ork done 
for others in column (12). The distribution of total value of work done 
(Rs.) as between industries has already been shown into G ranges in section 
(j) of paragrai)h 10.1 in the discussion on Table 1. 

It is noticeable, however, that the total value of work done in mechanised 
concerns is much greater than that in non-meclmnised ones in wheat flour, 
rice milling and sweets industries. In the cuvse of “all ot.hl?r industries” 
the^total value of work done in one mechanised .small establishment is much 
less than that done in non-meebanised small concern. The total value of 
work done in one mechanised large establishment under this industry is in 
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xulI tlie highest (Its. 1,26,360) in the district. Value of work done depends 
primarily on the value of the materials on which the w’ork is done. So there 
can be no valid comparison in respect of these between different industries. 
These figures shown in the table give an idea about the average of all estab- 
lishments within any industry, For example, value of work done per man- 
month in the rice milling industry as a whole is lls. 94. Multiplying by 12, 
the value of work done in a year would become lls. 1,128 if only 1 person 
was employed. An establishment belonging to this industry, if it employs 
2 persons, would produce goods worth about lls. 2,256 and so on. This 
table also shows the value ol work done per nicin-month for each category 
an<i a comparison may be made as between the rategories themselves. It 
will be seen that the value of work done per man-nioiilh is greater in the 
nieidianised small (‘onc-erns under wheal jiroducts and sweets induvstries of 
the district, though it is less in rice milling and ‘‘all other indnstriovs”. It 
ihouUl be r(*raembered that (‘siimates for the mecdianised big and small 
establishments have been based on one sample each. Of all the agencies 
throiigli wliicli sale of liiiished goods of small industries of the district has 
I een effected, the contribution of “Dadandars’\ “co-operative stores” and 
“agenl” is insignificant in comparison with the other two agencies, namely, 
“own wholesale” and “own letail”, excej)i in the case of cullery. it is 
sten that 5 indus1ri(‘s, namely, vegeiable oils, paper i)roducts, general 
<Migii]ie(*ring, watch rejiairing and musical iiistnimciits sell exclusively 
through their own relail establishmonis while 4 industries, namely, steel 
trunk, locks, shaw^l repairittg and brush manufacture sell tludr fmisluMl 
])roduct.s through own wholesale agencies. The following industries t)f the 
district, namely, wheal products, rice milling, riiu* produces, biscuits, sugar, 
(list illcj i<!S, cotton texiih^s, footwear, bidi, rop«.‘, unspeciricd imlustries, 
dairy, apparel, mats and “all other industries*’ make* gieator amount ol 
sa.l(' through own wdiolesale estahlishment.s than Ihrougli own relail organi- 
sations. The major itoriioii of total sale is effected (hroiigli own n^tail 
(‘slablishinenfs in the remaining ituliistTies. It also •ij)])ears from the table 
that in laundry industry, total valiH* of work done is fiom materials su])- 
plied by others. Value of w’oik done on inaierials -^upplied by otluus is 
much greatc'r than that on own materials in the (xise of tlie following 4 
industries, namely, wheat products and general erjgineering, l(w;ks and 
w’ai'h repairing. 

Table 16A: Quantity and value of finished products made during the 
year for sale per establishment by industries. — This table which is supple- 
me/ilary to 'J able 16, gives details of th(3 (|nantity tind value of items of 
fijiislu'd j)ro(lucts made during the year. 

An attempt has ])een made to select two principal items of finished 
products ill respect of all the industries of the district excepting the follow- 
ing, namely, earthenwares, chemicals, general engineering, blacksmith, 
shawl repairing, tailoring, rope, unspecified industries, gold ornaments, 
watch repairing, laundry, apparel and musical instruments, where no 
specification is possible. Names of the two x>Tincipal products selected for 
eaidi industry are shown in columns (3) and (T) and units of quantity of 
these items in (columns (4) and (8) respectively. The total quantities pro- 
diK ed in respect of these items are furnished in columns (5) and (9) and 
values of corresponding quantities in columns (6) and (10) respectively. 
Values of finished products other than these two selected items have been 
given in column (11). The number of establishments in each industry has 
Aot been shown in this table for which Table 16 may be consultecl. Quantity 
and value figures of principal products of “all other industries” have not 
been furnished. It may be seen from the table that no information on the 
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quantity and vahie has been available in respect of, the second principal 
produtrt selected for tlie respective industries except in the following ones, 
namely, rice products, biscuit, steel trunk, footwear, bricks, wood- 
ware, bamboo ])roductB, dairy and coir products. It is further 
to be noted that in sweets, wood ware, bamboo products and toy making 
imUistries, the ciuantities of principal products cannot be given, and only 
values have been sliown. The proi)ortion ot values of miscellaneous itenift 
other tliaii the principal products selc<ted for each industry is found to be 
very hi*^h in the following industries, namely, wlieat ])roducts, cutlery, 
locks and woodware. Other details may he read from tlio tahh* itself. 

Availability of raw materials consumed hy tiie small industries of the 
district and competition, if any, experitmced hy tliein from forei'^ii gooda 
and Indian mill-made goudw^ have been sliovvu in Appendix F. No 
industries in the district is experiencing any serious ditliculty with regard 
to availability of raw materials. Two industries uaiuely ilieiehals and 
mats ciun plain of some eoinpetition from foreign goods. In the case of mats 
in particular, competition is irerhaps fcdt irom goods imported from 
Pakistan, (krmpetition, however, from mill-made goods is faced ap])re- 
ciahly hy the industries, viz., vegetable oils, cotton textiles, hrieks and 
conch products, (.'oni])etition from mill-made goods is also (‘X])erienced to 
a Itvsser extcait however hy the following irrduslries, viz., clrenricals, brass 
lirodiicts, blacksmith, footwear, woodware, tailoring, unspc'cified industries, 
carts, appa’ad, musical instruments, etc. It is to he noi<Ml in tliis connec- 
tion tlial competitive goods include, among other thiirgs, mill-made 
substitutes. 

Table 17: Average cost as percentage of average value ol production 
per establi^bment by industries. — Exjxmditure on. renls and interests ainl 
lal)c)ur which was not showni in Table In, has been sliown in this table in 
addition to the c(»st of raw materials, fuels, etc. In columns ((>) and (7) 
have Ixvii shown the total amounts spent on hirt‘d labour, hf)th iin ludiug 
und (excluding casiuil workers, to give an idea as to the extefit of such labour 
employed. 'Fotal cost pen* estahlishinent excluding family labour has been 
shown ill column (J-l) has been given tlie averagi* valm* of production ])er 
estahlishnnuit. 'I'Ik* dillerence ladwetm ilie two columns imiicates tin* average 
gross jirofit (‘arned hy the imlustry. (-o.st as r(‘cordcd in colnmu (l‘.2) has 
Ikmmi expressed as percentagi* of the value of ])rodiH*lioa as rcrorilcd in 
column (b*l) and shoAvn in column (14). The lov\(*r the mai!nitn(Ie of thi.s 
])erceiitage the higher wu'll be the profit jier unit, value of production. 

It is observed from the table that the ])erc(‘ntagcs arc as high as 8T in 
biscuits and rope making industrh's indii-ating tliat the proportion of gross 
profit is not very high in these eoucerns. I’he firodiudion ])<t estahlislnneiit 
lieiiig fairly high, it will be also noticed from a eomjiarison of columns 
(12) and (Id) against column (8) lliat the industries arc* making profits even 
if tli(* total value of family labour ]Mit in is taken into ac<'ount. In the two 
indnstrio.s, namely, cotton textiles and eoir produeis, on tin* other hand, 
the peretmtages sliowm in eolnnin Hd) are coin]»arativ<*ly low' hc‘ing (»t) and 
72, res]ieetivoly. This suggests that the percentage of gro<s profit is fairly 
high in these industries, llut if eolunin (8) is read along with the lajlunnis 
(12) and (13) it will be seen that the aetiial earning is only about asrnu(‘h as 
the value if family labour put in. 

Tt may, therefore, be observed that bigb percentage of gross profit does 
n,ot necessarily mean that net profits are high because* total costs in column 
(12) lias been calculated exciuaing the remuneration whicdi normnllv 
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have gone to family labour. From a study of the three columns (8), (12) 
and (13), it may be pointed out that in the following 12 industries, namely, 
rice milling, sugar, earthenwares, paper products, chemicals, blacksmith, 
steel trunk, locks, bamboo products, bidi, unspecified industries and apparels, 
the owners are not getting as much money as they oucld expect to receive 
by hiring themselves out, and the industries are running under stringent 
conditions. In other cases, some amounts of profit are earned, but the 
entries in column (8) should always be taken into account while assessing 
such profits. 


N. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Director, ^tate Statistical Bureau^ 
Government of West Bengal. 


The 14th November 1965. 
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Summary of Results. 
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63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans 
^oe laces). 



Labour employed. 
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29A Blacksmith .. .. .. .. 2.605 4,767 1-83 741 0-28 5»608 
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Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans and 
shoe laces). 



Value of fuels, electricity 

and lubricating materials. Cost of production excluding 
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29A Blacksmith . . . . . . 2,605 50,72,442 1,947 
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(including mercerising, finishing, calendering, 
glazing, proofing, etc., and hay cutting. 
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Serial Code Name of the industry. Number of Wages paid to hired labour. Value of raw materials (m- 

No. No. * establishments eluding packmg materials 

nn whinh consumed). 
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>oap, tanning, groundnut decorticating, cashew- 
nut processing and dal manufacturing, textiles 
dying, bleaching, finishing, and processing 
(including mercerising, finishing, calendering, 
glazing, proofing, etc.) and hay cutting. 
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nut pro' ossing and dal maniilactiu*ing, textiles 
dyeing, bleaching, finishing and processing 
including mer(#»rising, finishing, calendering, 
glazing, prooling, etc.) and hay cutting. 

All industries combined . . • • 38,244 9,23,36,693 



TABLE 2. 

Employment position in the associated families by industries 
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(excluding generation and. trprefonnation 
of electrical energy). 
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General engineering and electrical engineering 756 0-27 0*4^ 

(excludii^ generation and transformatioit 
of pleptrical energy). 
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TABLE 2— concM. 
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TABLE 3. 

Distribution of average number of non-working dependants in the amciated families by industries and by causes. 
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^Estimated number of indastriee in the diateict. 



TABLE 4. 

Btreantage distribution of the members of the associated families (including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 

of education. 
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30 Footwear and leather manufactures 
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TABLE 6. 

Avuvga anniwi Ineonu (R».) of tho attoeiatad familin by industriat and by louraat of ineomo. 

(Categoria 1, 2, 3, and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1 -4 of the report). 

Average net income (Bs. per annum) per family from 


en 



All combined • • • • 1»898 







Average iiet income (Rs. pdr annum) per family from 



All combined • • • . . . 1,898 . . . . . . . . . . 50 8 659 



Jbiscuit making \ui<.-iuumg otutciiea 
tioneries). 


68 



All combined 




All combined 



18 Cotton textUes — spining and 



All combined .. .. 2,605 56 1 1,072 





.otton teztil 



All combined . . . . 2,606 . . . . 5 16 9 128 23 1,486 




All combined 



30 Footwear and leather manu- 
facture. 


09 



All combined . . . • 899 294 



Code Name of the industry. Category ♦No. of Average net income (Rs. per annum) per family from — 

No. No. estab- / ^ — — — — . 

lishments. Interest. Remit- Help. Sale of Drawing Loan. Others. TotaL 
tances. assets. on 
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All combined 



Footwear and leather xnanu- 
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All combined 
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46 Webbing, narrow fabrics, 
embroidery and lace manu- 
facturing, shawl repairing. 



Ulotumg ana luuoring includ* 
ing beddings and gunny 
bags repairing. 
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All combined 



AjoiirniT f)ga 
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All Loml'»intxl .... 72 73 1 688 



Name of the industry. Category *No. of Average net income (Rs. per annum) per faicnily from: — 



663 2 169 221 .. 2,637 



All oambiiied .... 203 64 24 34 84 12 1,540 



All oombiiiod .... 72 3 21 36 204 103 1,410 
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63T Coir and coir products 
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Average net income (Re. eumum) per family fi 
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AU combined .. 95 .. 17 * 21 15 40 284 99 1,715 
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TABLE 6 

Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated families by industries 

Land owned and possessed per family (acres). 
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0-4600 .. 0-4600 



Footware and leather manufactures .. .. 639 0*1857 0*0676 0*1182 0*1663 0*2846 
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^Fstinmted number of industriee in the district. 





80 Footwaxe and leather manufaoturest .. ••• 639 0*2465 .. 0*0296 0*0007 0*4626 0*6613 

35 Bricks, tiles, lime ane surkhi manufacturing .. •• 168 1*0726 0*0017 0*0062 0*0016 6*0624 6*2000 

40A Weedchoppeng .. 24 0*2400 0*1630 0*7260 0*3930 

41 Woodware (including furniture znaniifactiiring) .. 899 0*6103 0*6974 .. 0*0013 1*9016 3*8247 

41A Bamboo and cane products .. 2,613 0*2242 0-0008 .. 0*3728 0*6397 
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^Estimated number of induBtries in the district. 



TABLE 7 

Production ot crops grown per associated famiiy by industries and by varieties of crops 



(excluding generation and transfornaatioii of 

of electrical energy). 

29A Blacksmith .. ■■ •• 2,605 8-44 72-35 0-27 2-36 0-04 0-92 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 
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TABLE S 

Pereeniag* dittribution of family oxpondHun dii ^roiijit of item* of tho aitoclalad famiiiot ^ induttrio* 



lufa^tures .. .. 639 37* 19 36*53 73*72 



40A Wood chopping .. .. .. 24 14*65 29*23 43*88 2*14 

41 Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) .. 899 29*33 33*94 63*27 2*70 

41A Bamboo and cane products .. .. .. 2,613 4&-05 30*68 76*73 2*77 

43A Bidi products .. .. .. .. 3,663 29*07 35*31 64*38 3*22 

46 Webbing narrow fabrics, embroidery and lace manufacturing, 27 66*10 24*79 80*89 1*63 
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’(‘Estimated number of industries in the district. 
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TABLE 9 

Average number of man-months worked per establishment by industries and by total value of assets 


96 



Rice products 



Biscuit malcing (including bakeries and confecti 


97 



4U combined , . . . 1^0 6(140) 



«8 



All combined 



Biacuit making (including bakeries and confectioneries) 



AUoombmed .. 140 



o of the industry. Category Noumher of Total inalue of assets (Rs.) 


100 



16A Paper and card-board products 



101 



All combined .. .. 2605 22(2,503) 12(102) 





108 




104 



29F Locks .. .. .. .. 3 7 (7)13 



ootwear and Jeather manufactures 


m 



All combined 



1306 




Footwear and leather manufactures 



AU combin^xi •• •• 47(10) .. 83(19) 



108 



All combined . . . . 27 13(27) 



clothing and tailoring including beddings and gimny bags re- 
pairing. 


109 



All combined . . . . 1,614 15(466) 29(352) 34(363) 



110 



o 


shawl repairing. 



Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny bags 


111 



AU combined .. .. 1,514 «3(9) ^»9(325) 67(19) 



112 



All combined .. .. 663 17(646) 48(6) 



All combined • . 203 19(203) 


118 



AJl combined .. .. 72 13(69) 22(3) 



Name of the induBtry. Category *Nimiber of Total value of assets (Rs.) 

No. establishments, r — —a 

3001-4000 4001^6000 5001 axkt above 


114 



All combined .. .. 663 .. 106(2) 



680 Laundry 


m 




116 



AU combined .. 95 18(86) 27(4) 61(6) 



All other industries . • . . 1 1 


117 




118 



% 


All combined 



All other industries 
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TABLE 10 

Average value (Rs.) of assets per establishment by industries and by different assets 

(Categories i, 2, 3, and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1-4 of the report) 


120 



All combined . . 1,898 



Biscuit making (Including bakeries and confec- 
tioneries). 


121 



All combined . . . . 140 



m 



All combined . . . . 1,898 



All combined 


123 




!NaXQ0 of tho industry. Category 

No. 


124 



All combined 



Cotton text'les — spimiing and weaving 


125 



AU combined .. 2,605 



ppuo-^i aiavi 


126 



All combined 



Cotton textilew — spinning and weaving 


127 



All combined 2,605 



128 



All combint'd 



Footwear and leather manufactures 


129 



All combined . . . . S99 



130 



All combined 



Footwear and leather manufaotiires 


1211 



All combined . . . . 899 



isd 



All combined 



Nothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny 
bags repairing. 


133 



All com}>ined .. .. 1,514 256 101 69 143 145 



134 



All combined 



g including beddings and gunny 


135 



AU combined 1.5U « 618 «6 11? 1,827 



136 



All combined 



All combined 


137 



All combined 



TABLE 10-«on(d. 


138 



All combined . . 663 



All combined 


139 



PfiB.— 10 



TABLE 10— cowSr 


140 



-oir and coir products 



141 




Name of the industry. Category ♦Number Stocks of Fumi- Amount Cash Other Ave 


142 



63T Coir and coir products 



All other industries 


143 




TABLE 10A 

Estimated number of some important machines used by seiaeted industries 


144 



Printing .. .. .. 12 (a) Printing machine without motor 



146 




TABLE 11 

Avmgt valw (Ri.) ol iiabilltlM par Mtablithmmt by MuttriM and by dHhrant IMMliHat 

Wame of the induiti7. *lIomber T.mhimtt, for 
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TABLE W—condd. 


148 




35 Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing . . . . 168 

40A Wood chopping .. .. 24 .. .. "0(1) 

41 Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) . . 899 

41 A Bamboo and cane products . . 2,513 36(96) 


149 



63T Coir and coir products .. .. 95 161(9) .. 27(5) .. 17 

All other industries .. .. 89 1,864(8) .. 698(5) .. 379 

*E8timatGd number of industries in the district. Figures in parenthesis indicate estimated number of industries in each group. 



TABLE 12 

Dittribirtion of liabilitiM (R(.) per aeiablithment by indintriat and by eourcat of llabilititt 

Sources of liabilities. 


160 






Name of the industry. 


152 




Biscuit making {including bakeries and 
confectioneries). 


153 



All combined 



154 



All oombixied 



18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving 


156 



AIj combined 



Sources of liabilities. 


166 



All combined 



167 



2 


^41 combined . • . . • • 2,605 



TABLE 


158 






^<um- Sources of liabilities. 


160 



i\n PrtmViii 



30 Footwear and leather manufactnree 




TABLE n--eontd. 


162 




beddi 


163 



AU combined . . . . 



TABLE n—eontd 



iii£u)tarii]g, shawl repairing. 



Clotbitu^ and tailoring including beddingn 
and gunny bags repairing. 


165 



All combined . . . . . . . . 1,514 lOS 



Bank. Co-operative society. 


166 



All combined . . 663 



167 



All combined 



Sources of liabilities. 


168 



combined 



203 


169 



AH combined 



Sources of liabilities. 


170 



All combined 



A]1 combined 


171 



Pgs.— 12 



172 




JUl combined .... 89 196 62 268 196 183 379 


179 




table 13 

Labour omployed par oBtabliihmont by diffareni aga-graupa 

(Pooled for dS industries.) 

ories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1 -4 of the report. 


174 



12^ — 16 years 



175 




p®r man-month per etiablishmont by ago groupi 


176 




177 




TABLE 14A. 

Distribution of family labour by induitrios 


178 




nd leather manufactures .. 639 .. •• 1*29 .. 15-7 


179 




*£8tixnated number of industries in the district. 



TABLE 15. 

Consumption of Fuels, Lubricating materials, raw materials, etc., per establishment by industries. 

^Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are a? defined tn jyaragrajih 1-4 of report.) 

Items of consumption. 


180 



All combined 1,S0S 15 26 •. .. 1,037 



Biscuit making (including bakeries 
fictioneres). 


181 



All combined . . 140 



182 



AU combined . . 1,898 . . . . 7 1,086 



Biscuit making (including bakeries and eonfcc- 
tioneries). 


183 



All combined 



184 




Cotton textiJes — spinning and \\enving 


185 




186 



All combined . . . . 30 . . . . . . 129 





Name of the industry Cateeorv ♦Number of ' Fuel , » . x- , 

N^. estahlL*- r- " . Electncity Lubricating 


188 



All combined 



manufartures 


189 



All combined 



1»U 




IToofcwoar and leather manufacturca 


191 



All combined . . . . 899 1 



Items of consumption 


192 



Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidery and lace 
manufacturing, shawl repairing. 



Clothing and tailoring including beddings ati<i 
gunny bags repairing. 


193 



All combined 



Items of consumption 


194 



All combined . . . . 27 . . ^ • • 902 



Ciotwing ana raiioriri.tr inoladintr bocldings and 

guimy bags repairing. 


195 



All combined . . . . 1,514 6 1 139 3,960 





6SG 


19T 



All combined 



198 



All combined .. .. 663 3 7 20 4,316 



All combined .. 203 3 9 203 717 


199 



combined . . . . 72 1 . . . . 385 



200 



All combined 



All other industries 


2Q1 




TABLE 15 — concW. 


208 



All porabinetl 



Ali othe>’ industries 


803 



Pgs. — 14 



table ISA. 

Quantity and value of raw materiale coniumed per ecUblieliment by inductriee. 

Raw materials. 


204 






Basic material II. 
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If pen and spectacles No specification. 



^asic material I 


208 




Basic material II. 


209 




TABLE 16. 

Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for work done for others per establishment and value of work done par 

man-month by industries. 

(Categoiies 1, 2 , S and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1^4 of the report.) 


210 



All combined . . 5,236 1,172 671 601 



2 A nice proaiiuiM 


211 



All combined • • 912 



212 




213 



All combined 



214 



All combined . . 2,808 831 361 476 



16A Paper and card-board products 


215 



All combined . . . . "56 



216 



All combined . . . . 2,803 837 





of tory net Own Own Dadandor Co-opera* Agent. 


218 



^411 combi 



29F Locks 


219 



Anoombinad .. .. 24 2,622 050 1.972 



TABLE 1ft— cow/<i. 


220 



All combined . . , . S 1,493 940 2,433 





222 



All combined . . . . 3,663 4,819 3,755 1,033 



Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidery 
maaufacturiag, shawl repairing. 


223 



All cembizied . . . . 1,387 356 324 



224 



43A Bidi prodaots 



Webbi ^brics, embroidery and lace 

manufacturing, shawl repairing. 



All combined . . . . 1,387 350 120 475 



TABLE 16 — contd. 

Sole. 

Name of the industry. Category ♦Number Ex-fac- 

No. of esta- tory net Ovm Own Dadandar. Co-opera- Agent. 


226 



tin and other metal toys, celluloid toys). 





Name of the industry. Category *Number Value of Total value Total man- Value of 

No. of Sale work done of work months work done 

establish- Total. for others. done. worked in per man- 


228 





All combined 



280 



All combined . . . . 2o 2,996 



671' Uoir <uia coir proaucis 


231 






Coir and coir products 




TABLE 16A 

Quantity and value of flniihed products made during the year for sale per establishment by Industry 

Name of the industry. Finish^ Products. 
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C3-R Brush manufacture . . . , . . . . . . . . . . 2,996 -12 

W-T Cpif fmd poir products .. *. .. Coir rope .. Seer 2,466*38 610*71 114*29 2,398*05 



TAftLE 1? 

Avarift c6tt at |ltretiita|it of avorago valiio df production poi* ettabliihnlMit by induitrlot 

{ Categories 1, 2, and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1 *4 of the report). 


286 



All combined . . 0,236 . . 25 



All combined . . . . 1,898 



All combined . . . . 912 



Annual cost per establishment 

Name of the industiy. Category ^Number for. Average Avorase Average 

number. of r~ ^ ^ total value of total 

establish- Fuels Raw Repair cost produc- cost (ex- 


240 



All combined .. 5,236 26 924 1 976 1,311 04 -45 



Bioe products 


241 



AUoombinsd .... 912 32 63 .3 98 322 30-43 



Annual cost per establishment for. 



All combined .. .. 528 6 63 63 348 



All combined . . 2,808 





All combined 



Annual cost per establishment 


244 



All combined .. 528 9 2,279 3 2,350 3,183 73 -83 



14A EarihenwarM 


245 



00 


All combined .... 368 8 239 8 398 687 57-93 



Annual cost per establishment for. 


246 



All combined . . . . 2,605 9 221 83 6,336 



29b iSteel trunk 


247 



All combined 





29B Steel trunk 


249 



All combined .. . , 639 10 702 1 727 1,619 44 -90 



Annual cost per establishment for. 





All ccnnbined 



Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) 


0 ^ 1 ; 



All combined 




All combined .. 24 1,610 22 2,026 2,622 77-22 



Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) 



All combined .... 27 70 832 .. 1,071 1,766 61*08 



Azmual cost per establiehment for 



All combined .. .. 136 15 1,288 1,288 



Unapecified indiistriee ezc^ those shown below 



All combined 



Annual cost per establishment 
for 

Name of the industry. Category ♦Number of / — - • ■■ • 1 Average Average Average 

No. establish- Fuels and Raw Repair total cost value of total coat 
meats. lubricating materials charges excluding produo- (excluding 



AUoombined .. .. 136 35 6,716 39 7,093 8,161 87-02 



except thoee shown below 


867 



All combined .... 26 7 85 92 662 14*11 



26 g 



All combined 



269 



AU eombined 



260 



AU combined .. .. 203 173 338 206 745 1,891 39-40 



261 




All(!0wbwe4 813 2 426 2 441 1,184 87 -26 



Annual cost per establishment foi*. 


m 



*Biliiiiaied numbrer of induBtries in the district. Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Serial 

No. 

Code 

No. 

Name of industries. 

1 

1 

Whieat flour, atta miUs (wheat products). 

2 

2 

Kice milling. 

3 

2A 

Hico products. 

4 

3 

Biscuit making (including bakeries and confectioneries). 

6 

3A 

Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 

6 

4 

Fruit and vegetable processing. 

7 

5 

Sugar manufacture. 

8 

6 

Distilleries and breweries (including power alcohol manufacturing). 

9 

7 

Starch manufacture. 

10 

8 

Vc^gotable oils — oilR<*od crushing end extraction and processing. 

11 

9 

Paints and varnishes. 

12 

10 

Soap. 

13 

11 

Tanning. 

14 

12 

Cemtnt. 

15 

13 

Glass and glassware including bangles. 

16 

14 

Ceramics. 

17 

14A 

Earthenwares. 

18 

16 

Plywood and its products. 

19 

16 

Paper, i>apor-board including straw board. 

20 

16A 

Paper and card-board products. 

21 

17 

Matches. 

22 

18 

Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving. 

23 

19 

Woollen textiles. 

24 

20 

Juto textiles. 

25 

21 

Chemicals, including drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

26 

22 

Aluminium, copper and brass-processes from ore smelting to monufaetare 
of final products ready for use. 

27 

23 

Iron and stool -smelting (including blast fumaco operations), rofling and 
re-rolling. 

28 

24 

Bicycles. 

29 

25 

Sewing machines. 

30 

26 

Gas plants. 

31 

27 

Electric lamps. 

32 

28 

Electric fans. 
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AmMDIX m-wntd. 


Serial 

No. 

Ck>de 

No. 

Nasnd of industries. 

83 

29 

General eskgineering and eleotrioal engineering (excluding generation and 
and transformation of electrical energy). 

34 

29A 

Blacksmith. 

86 

29B 

Steel trunk. 

36 

29C 

Steel wire products. 

37 

29D 

Cutlery. 

33 

29E 

Cycle parts. 

39 

29F 

Locks. 

40 

30 

Footwear and leather manufactures. 

41 

31 

Rubber and rubber manufactures (including rubber substitutes), tyros and 
tyre repairing. 

42 

32 

Enamelware 

43 

33 

Hume pipes and other cement and concrete products (including reinforced 
products). 

44 

34 

Asliestus and asbestos cement products. 

45 

35 

Bricks, tiles , lime and surkhi manufacturing. 

46 

36 

l^ac. 

47 

37 

Turpentine and resin. 

48 

38 

Plastics (including manufacture of gramaphone records). 

49 

30 

Petroleum refining. 

50 

40 

Saw milling. 

51 

40A 

Wood cliopping. 

52 

41 

Woodware (including fumitiue manufacturing). 

53 

41A 

Bamboo and cane products. 

54 

42 

Tea manufacturing. 

56 

43 

Tobacco products. 

56 

43A 

Bidi products. 

67 

44 

Groundnut decorticating, cashew -nut processing and dal manufacturing. 

58 

45 

Printing (including lithographing ) and book-binding, embossing. 

59 

46A 

Rubber stamps. 

60 

46 

Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidery and lace manufacturing, shawl-repairing. 

61 

47 

Hosiery and other knitted goods. 

62 

48 

Thread and thread ball making. 

63 

49 

Textiles, dyeing, bleaching, fUiishing and processing (including mercerising, 
finishing, calendering, glazing, proofing, etc.). 

Pks.— 

-18 
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APPENDIX m—trntd. 


Serial 

No. 

Code 

No. 

Name of industries. 

64 

50 

Cl o thing and tailoring including beddings and gunny-bags repairing. 

65 

51 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

66 

52 

Hope making. 

67 

53 

Silk miscellaneous. 

68 

53A 

Silk rearing. 

69 

53B 

Silk reeling. 

70 

53C 

Silk weaving. 

71 

63D 

Artificial silk. 

72 

54 

Jute pressing. 

73 

55 

Electricity generation and transformation. 

74 

56 

Automobiles nad coach building including other vehicles. 

IS 

57 

Ship building. 

76 

58 

Railway workshop. 

77 

•60 

Air craft assembling — ^repairs and servicing. 

78 

61 

Railway wagon manufacturing. 

79 

62 

Textile machinery and accessories (l)obbinB, sliuttles, healds, reeds, pickers, 
etc.). 

80 

63 

Unspecified industries except those shown below. 

81 

63A 

Gold and 8ilvor\i'are, ornaments. 

82 

63n 

Hay cutting. 

83 

63C 

Electroplating, minaplating and engraving. 

84 

63D 

Watch repairing, pen and spectacles repairing. 

85 

63E 

Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys, wooden toys, tin and other metal toys 
and celluloid toys). 

86 

63F 

Dairy. 

87 

63G 

Laimdry. 

88 

63H 

Photographs and painting including signboard painting. 

89 

631 

Photo framing. 

90 

63J 

Carts. 

61 

63K 

Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans and shoe laces). 

92 

63L 

Button manufacturing. 

93 

63M 

Conch products. 

94 

63N 

Musical instruments. 

95 

630 

Wax products. 
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APPENDIX B—c<mdd. 


Serial 

No. 

Code 

No. 

Name of industries. 

96 

63P 

Mats. 

97 

63Q 

Sports goods. 

98 

63R 

Brush manufacture. 

99 

63S 

Simple tyi>e8 of mathematical instruments. 

100 

63T 

Coir and coir products. 


*69 is omitted, being ammunitions and explosi voe 
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Head 
























Rent received 













Untf tWIlftf and pa n twed (aerit) : I 3. Remittances received 





(iv) Others 
















27i 



Jute 
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VII— Family expendifura (laif year) (axelvdins value of crops arown and consumed) 
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Signature of Investigator {in full) Unit 
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(6) Stocks of semi-finished goods I I I (3) Raw materials. . 
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Number of months enagaged last year. 















SECTION D — Consumption of fuel and lubricaiing materisd Iasi year. 







APPENDIX ^-Condd. 



Packing Haterials 







J Total I ^ I 1 I 

IV. Whethor any ilifficulty experienced on account of couijietiiion from Indian mill-made goods (IM) or from foreign goods (F) 



SECmO'N’ B(I ) — Details of machineries and tools. 


28S 



Signature of Investigator, Unit. 






APPENDIX D. 

Distribution of samples alloted and rejected by causes and by in 
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29D 



29F 


2S7 



63T Coir end coir products 
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teneral engineering and eleetnea! engineering 
tion and transformation of electrical energy). 
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Causes of rejection of samples. 
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